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BIT BRATURA. 


LYRIC LEAVES. 
By Cornelius Webbe. 

There are few writers of the present day we could name, who are in the en- 
joyment of a more poetical spirit than Cornelius Webbe ; the author, we be- 
lieve, of a prose volume of Miscellaneous Papers, published anonymously in 
the London Atlas.—What circumstances Cornelius Webbe has had to struggle 
with, we know not; but it is plain that his poetry has been nipped in the bud, 
or he never would now have published his works of ten or twelve years old, and 
scarcely favoured us with a line of a later date. That he either is or ought to 
have been a poet, we will speedily convince those of our readers who have a 
taste that way. 

Here are a few stanzas from a thing called “The Weaver's Wife :” it is 
somewhat in the “John Anderson my Joe” style, but of a touching simplicity 
and a sufficient originality. 


Our daughters are a h 
You wished them like to me ; 

Our sons they have their father's face,— 
A better cannot be ;— 

Oh may their lot, as our’s has been, 
Be neither high nor low, 

Then happy to their graves of green 
Like us, at last, they'll go! 


Then let me kiss that comely cheek, 
Where lingers still the smile 
That cheer’d me, when the world was bleak, 
With many a pleasant wile. 
This hand, that trembles now in mine, 
The tear that fills your eye, 
Confess our hearts know no decline, 
Nor shall they till we die! 


God meant us for each other, Will, 
For both our lives have run 
Together, and are woven still 
Like many threads in one!— 
In infancy, I mind it well, 
Our mothers, in their glee, 
Paired Willy Gray with Lucy Bell, 
And so it came to be. 


And I recall it fresh to mind, 
As twere but yesterday, 
When with our little hands entwined 
We straggled miles away, 
And in the sun and in the shade, 
And by the river’s side, 
We prattied, slept, and waked and played 
From morn till eventide. 
The poems on the Séasons, especially “ Summer,” are admirable specimens | 
of fervent fancy and nice observation. What can be more charming than the | 
following images, which have the strong additional merit of bringing the better | 
times of poetry vividly before us? 


See! there are few clouds in heaven, 
And the central one is riven, 
And the sun comes bright between 
Into ether, blue and sheen,— 
Like a ship by ice-isles pent, | 
Breaking all impediment, 
And in glory sailing on 
Till its enterprise is won. 
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See! the giddy-whirling swallow 
Leaves alone his hidden hollow, 
And careers around the river 
On white wings he wetteth ever. 
And the Lesbia-fondled sparrow 
Onward darteth like an arrow 
Twang'd from bow of Robin Hood. 
Hark! the proud lark fills the sky 
With his anthem loud and high ;— 
And the cuckow in the wood 
Gives a voice to solitude ;— 

And the blackbird whistles oft 
In the brake by fenced croft, 
Which the ploughboy halts to hear, 
And drawing to the thicket near, 
Mimics long with whistle shrill! 
Something of his sweeter skill, 
Then treads on with hopeless heart, 
Learning only, to his smart, 
What is soon or late discerned), 
hat Nature is for Art too learned! 


Loud the mighty-throated thrush 
Sends his voice out, with a gush, 
And a lengthened, liquid note 
Seems to rend his strained throat. 
What is good may still be mended : 
Thus, his first rehearsal ended, 

He records his song once more, 
Sweetening what was sweet before. 
Now he falls, and now he rises, 
Till his own ear he surprises, 

And, elately fluttering, 

Claps his many-speckled wing,— 
Like a poet pleased and proud 
When his lyre rings so loud, 

That the hard-worn worldly throng 
Hear, and praise his lofty song. 


Hark! the bee about our ears 
Homs a tune that ever cheers,— 
Like yon merry maid at labour, 
Wanting neither pipe nor tabor 

o make music for that spirit 
Which her bright heart doth inherit, 
Where her lively pulses dance 
Till they flush her countenance -— 
Happier girl than happy bee, 

May you sing thus constantly ! 


In what a fine vein “ The Yeoman’s Song” begins !— 





When maddening tempests lash the land, 
And rush along the sea, 
The poorest hut on England’s strand 
A pleasant home must be !— 
Whilst lightnings from the heavens leap, 
And mariners grow pale, 
I sleep, as round the wild winds sweep, 
And find delight 
By day and night 
Within my native vale. 


From “ Fairy Revels,” full of the spirit of old Herrick, 
following lines of a long poem, by way of showing 
suthor handles these delicate subjects— 


we quote only the 
the airiness with which our 


In sooth it is a curious sight to see 
Them wind the verdant glade traced out to be 
The stage for dance, and rout, and revelry !— 
Soon as still Night upon the wakeful Hours 
Imposed her silence, and the day-born flowere 
Shut till the dawn their golden censers sweet,— 


des 
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I was walking, one Sunday evening, along the river 


In quaggy dingle, where their glancing feet, 
Soft as the down of swans, alone dare tread,— | 
While yet the stars not half their course have sped, | 
Ere Cynthia yet has turned her harvest beams 
Full on the earth, and silver-strowed the streams, | 
The Fairy World, roused from their chinky cells | 
In grots unkenned by Man, and flower-beils 
Blooming afar from touch of human hand, 

By general summons to all Fairy Land, 
Muster as soon as called, like summer swarm | 
Of gnats that play when Evening fears no storm. 


The song entitle! “Lilla” we extract entire: it appears to us a morsel of | 
great beauty and spirit, such as is not common now-a-days. 


Oh Lilla is a lovely lass 
As ever man did woo ! 
Her eyes all eyes on earth surpass, ° 
They kill and cure you too! 
Her winsome waist, however laced, 
A hand might span it all ;— 
Her shoulders fair, lit by her hair, 
Whose yellow tresses fall 
Like sunbeams shed upon a bed 
Of lilies in mid June, 
Or golden light in summer night 
Soft streaming from the moon ;— 
These are charms which moral men 
May behold with careless eye ; 
I, who am devoutest then, 
Love them to idolatry ! 
Her ruddy lips, like scarlet heps, 
The balmy breath between ; 
Her soft sweet tones, who hears them owns 
The music which they mean ; 
Her hands and arms have each their charms ; 
Her nimble-stepping feet, 
The very ground loves their light sound, 
Sofi as her bosom’s beat :— 
Her winsome waist—her shoulders, graced 
With sunny showers of hair— 
Her voice, how sweet !—her dancing feet, 
Her face, like heaven’s, fair :-— 
These are charms which moral men 
May behold with careless eye ; 
I, who am devoutesfthen, 
Love them to idolatry! 


Fairies are a favourite subject with our CorNneExivs ; and we are not surprised 





—he takes them prisoners so prettily in his little gossamer mot, woven of hepta- 
syllabics. We quote a few lines from the song of a sea fairy to a land fairy. 


Come unto our coral caves, 
Where no winds of winter blow, 
But the smoothly-gti Wels 4 
Like the songs OF sunitier ho wf 
We have many a pearly shell 
Where you may in splendour dwell, 
Safe as in the perfumed chamber 
Of the lily or red rose, 

And be fair and sweet as those. 
We have paths, too, paved with amber ; 
And your tiny feet may tread 

On golden sands unto your bed, 
Or «n the thickly-sprinkled pearls, 
White as teeth of fairy girls 

In their tender virginhed, 

Grots we have of shining spar, 
Light as lit with moon and star,— 
Vast of arch and high of dome, 
Where the Triton-people come 

To disport in haleyon seas, 

And indulge such joys as please 
Creatures made for careless ease. 





There are, besides a vast number of poems to which we have not even al- 
luded, a half hundred of sonnets of various qualities; among which are emi- 
nent the author's gentle truth, his homely feeling, and his curious fancy. 

The price of this volume is three shillings : it contains one hundred and thir- | 
ty-six closely-printed pages, and ninety poems of various lengths, by a true poet, 
who has been “discouraged.” For the honour of the public, for the credit of 
literature, in the name of genius and intellectual superiority, we trust that such 
discouragement will not only cease, but be turned into patronage, solid and ho- 
novrable. 


—>— 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Gifford’s long looked-for edition of Shirley, uniform with his Ben Johnson and | 
Massinger, will appear immediately ; with a new Portrait, engraved by Lupton. 

“ Memorials of the Professional Life and Times of Sir William Penn,” are 
announced by Granville Penn, Esq. Our readers may remember that he was a 
Knight, Admiral, and General of the Fleet during the Interregnum; and Admi- 
ral, and Commissioner of the Admirality and Navy. after the Restoration. The | 
period embraced is very interesting, viz. from 1644 to 1670. 

A Canadian tale, entitled “ Bellegarde,” is announced for early publication. 

“Historical Memoirs of the House of Russell, from the Norman Conquest, 
bv J. H. Wiffen ; with unpublished Correspondence, from the Reign of Henry 
VIII. to that of George III. inclusive.” Illustrated by Portraits, Views, and 
Armorial Bearings. 

“The Seasons: Stories for very Young Children 
thor of “ Conversations on Chemistry,” &¢. &c 

“ Sketches of Vesuvius, with Short Accounts of its principal Eruptions,” 


(Winter.)” By the Au- 


by 


John Auldjo, Esq 


“The Greek Anthology, translated into English Verse, and chronologically 
arranged : containing all the Translations comprised in ‘ Bland’s Collections,’ 
with Additions, &c.” arranged and edited by Charles Merivale, Esq 

** Paris, or the Book of the Hundred and One, being a translation of the French 
work ‘Le Livre des Cent-et-Un.’ ” 

“Inquiry concerning that disturbed State of the Vital Functions usually de- 
nominated Constitutional Irritation,” by Benjamin Travers, Senior Surgeon to 


, St. Thomas's Hospital. 


“ The Morbid Anatomy of some of the most important Parts of the Human 
Body,” by Matthew Baillie, M.D. ; with “ Preliminary Observations on Diseased 


| Structures,” by James Wardrop, Surgeon to the King, &c. 


Mr. Murray is preparing for speedy 


publication a new monthly illustrative 


| work, consisting of Views of the most remarkaple Places in the Bible, called 


‘ Landscape Illustrations of the Old and New Testament.” The Drawings, 
by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., are copied from original and authentic Sketches 
taken on the spot by Artists and ‘Travellers ; and the Plates are to be engraved 
by William and Edward Finden, and other eminent Artists —London, Dec. 1, 
1832 


~ 


—>—— 
PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN. 


Tue Macvaten.—[ Concluded.] 
“ But let me come at once to the commencement of my woes. You may recol- 
lect the pleasant banks of the ——? Oh, the happy hours I have spent there ! 


side, reading some book—I 


now forget what—-when I almost stumbled against a gentleman that was simi- 
' " 
| larly engaged He started back a step or two wked at me earnestly for a mo- 
ment—and, taking off his hat, with a high-bred air, begged my pardon. He look- 


| conversation ; andl at once taxed him with having fought a duel. 


| ‘pride at being an object of my sympathy.’ 





————— 
ed so hard at me, that I began to fancy he knew me. I coloured—and my heart 
beat so quick and hard, that I could hardly breathe ; for I should, indeed, have 
been blind not to see that my appearance struck him; how Ais affected me, let 
the remainder of my life from that hour tell in sighs and groans of anguish! He 
was the handsomest man I think I have ever seen. He seemed about thirty 
years old. There was something about his face that I cannot express; and his 
voice was soft—his manners were kind and dignified. Indeed, indeed, it was the 
hour of fate tome! He said something about ‘blaming not each other for the 


| interruption we had experienced, but the authors, whose works kept us so intently 
| engaged,’ in such a gentle tone, and his dark eyes looking at me so mildly, that I 


could not help listening to him, and feeling pleased that he spoke to me. I beg- 


| ged that he would not blame himself, and said he had done nothing to apologize 
| for. He said not another word on the subject, but bowed respectfully, and talked 


about the beautiful evening—the silence—the scenery—and in such language ! 
so glowingly, so animated, so descriptive, that I thought he must be a poet. All 
the while he was speaking, there was a diffident distance about him—a sort of 
fear lest he was displeasing me, that charmed me beyond what I could express, 
and kept me rooted to the spot before him. 

“«¢T presume. madam, as you are so fond of waterside scenery,’ said he, ‘ you 
often spend your evenings in this way ?” 

“T replied that I often certainly found my way there.” 

“ «Well, ma’am,’ said he with a sweet smile, ‘I cannot think of interrupting 
you any longer. I hope you will enjoy this lovely evening.’ 

« With this he took off his hat, bowed very low, and passed on. If he had but 
known how sorry I was to see him leave me! I felt fascinated. I could not 
help looking behind me to sce him, and, to be sure, caught him also looking to- 
wards me. I would have given the world for a decent pretence for bringing him 
tome again! My heart beat—my thoughts wandered too much, to admit of my 
reading any more ; so I closed my book, sate down on the white roots of a great 
tree that overshadowed the river, and thought of nothing but this strange gentle- 
man. I wondered who he was—for I had never seen him before in the place, and 
teased myself with speculations as to whether he really felt towards me any thing 
further than towards a mere stranger. I went home. I sate down to the piano, 
where I began twenty different things, but could finish none of them. My mo- 
ther wished me to write a letter for her; 1 obeyed, but made so many mistakes, 
that she got angry, and wrote it herself after all. All night long did I think of 
this fascinating stranger. His soft voice was perpetually whispering in my ear; 
his bright piercing eyes were always looking at me. I woke altnost every half 
hour, and~began to think I must be surely, as they say, bewitched. I got quite 
alarmed at finding myself so carried away by my feelings. Can you believe all 
thist You mayreal! it love at first sight—any thing you choose. Would to 
Heaven it had been Aatred at first signt! ‘That evening fixed a spell upon me. 
I was driven on f¢a not know how. I could not help taking a walk the next 
evening. It was nonsense—but I must needs take my book with me. My heart 
beat thick whenc#er € syw the figure of a gentleman at a distance; bot F wasdie- 
appointed, for he whera [ looked for did not come that evening. The tiext even- 
ing, and the one after that, foolish woman that I was !—did I repair with a flut- 
tering heart to the same spot—but in vain—the stranger did not make his appear- 
ance. On the Sunday evening, however, I unexpectedly met him, arm in arm with 
another gentleman. Gracious Heaven ! how pale and languid he looked—and his 
right arm ina sling! He bowed—smiled rather pensively at me—coloured a lit- 
tle I thought—and passed me. I found soon afterwards that a duel had been 
fought in the immediate neighbourhood, on Tuesday last, the day but one after the 
meeting I have deseribed, between a Lord and Captain , in which the 
latter was wounded in the arm. Yes—then there could be no doubt—it was 
Captain ——- whom I had talked to. And he had been in a duel! Oh, Doctor, 
I dropped the newspaper which told me the circumstance. I trembled—I felt 
agitated, as if he had been, not a stranger, but a relative. There was no con- 
cealing the truth from myself. I felt sick and faint at the thought of the danger 
he had been exposed to; and such an interest in him altogether, as I could not 
describe. Doctor—fool, wretched, weak fool that I was-—already I loved him. 
Yes, an utter stranger—one who had never given me even a look or word beyond 
the commonest complaisance! The absurd notions I had got from novels came 
into my head. I thought of fate, and that it was possible our feelings were mu- 
tual—with much more nonsense of the same sort. I was bewildered all day— 
and told my mother I felt poorly. Poor, good, deceived mother! she was for hav- 
ing advice for me! 

“Two or three evenings after, we met again. My heart melted to see his pale 
features, his languid air. Somehow or other—I forget how—we got again into 
What—oh 
what could have pympted me? He blushed, and looked quickly at me, with sur- 
prise, but not displeasure; saying. in a low tone, something or other about his 
Doctor , I can but again and 
again ask you to bear with me in the history of my guilt and folly! Before we 
parted, I was actially imprudent enough to accept his arm. We often met at 
that spot afterwards, and by appointment. I was enchanted withmy new compa- 
nion, there was sonething so elegant, so fashionable, so refined about him. I 
found he was an oficer in a regiment of cavalry, and staying at , on account 
of ill health. He nust have been blind, indeed, not to have seen that I doated— 
yes, sigh, Doctor '—that I doated on him; but when I was one evening infa- 














| tuated, mad enoug!. to beg him not to appear to know me, if he should happen 


to meet me walkin: with my mother, or any one else, you will surely believe that 
I must have been jossessed by Satan. The moment the fatal words were out 
of my mouth, I snached my arm out of his, started back, and turned very pale and 
faint. Iam sure I nust—for he instantly asked me with alarm if I was ill. Til! 
I was ready to sink into the earth out ef his sight! His winning ways, however, 
soon made me foryt all—forget even, alas, alas! that I now stood fatally com- 
mitted to him! When I returned home, I felt oppressed with a guilty, conscious- 
ness of what I ha done. I could not look my mother in the face. felt stupi- 
fied at recollectingwhat I had said, but with great effort concealed afl from my 
mothcr. It is neciless to say, that after this Captain and I met on the foot- 
ing of lovers; I e:pecting him, on each occasion, to propose marriarge; and he 
walking by my sid:, talking in a strain that set my soul on fire with passionate ad- 
miration for him. What a charming, what a delightful pohtliet Forgetting, 
for a moment, all the nonsense of novels, I felt I could have adoged him, and 
made him my huwband, had he been the poorest of the poor! W. he was 
not with me, he vould write me sometimes two or three letters a day—and guch 
letters! If you--even you, had seen them, you would have owned how urfjual 
was the struggle At length I felt piqued at his hesitation, in not $gying some- 
thing decisive anl satisfactory on the subject that was nearest my Heart ; but on 
the very mornin: When I thought I had made up my mind to tell him we must 
part, for that I sould get myself talked of in the town, and alarm my mother— 
he saved me all farther anxiety, by telling me, in enthusiastic terms, that he felt 
he could not live without me, and asked me if I had any objection to a private 





marriaze ; additg, that his father was a haughty, selfish man, and aah r§ 
falsehoods tha’ have ruined—and alas, alas! will yet ruin, so midfly w 

girls! Woc, woe, woe is me that I listened to them—that I believed allg- that, 
indeed, Captain —— could have searce said any thing I would notsHaVe be- 
lieved! I mast have been, alas! given over to destruction not to undeggta 
never once td reflect on the circumstance of his refusal everg rome t T 


house to see my mother, or allow me to breathe a hint about had passed 
betw ' Alas, had but a daughter's heart glowed with a thousafdth part of 
the ve 


towards her mother, with which that mother’s yearned tgvards her— 
it’s sigh—an instant’s confidence—would have broken the cljjm—would 
set me free from the spoiler! ‘I must keep my old father in th®dark about 


tter, as you your mother, Eleanor,’ said he, ‘till the marriage is over, and 
y cannot help themselves!’ He talked to me in this strain for nearly a 
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month ; for my better angel helped me to fight against him so long—flashing wn- 
cessantly before me the figure of my poor, precious, heart-broken mother—and I 
refused to listen to his proposals. But at last he prevailed. He talked me to 
death on the subject ; persuaded me, that if 1 would elope, I could leave a letter, 
telling my mother how soon she would see me the wife of Captain ; and at 
last I began to think in the same way. 

“* Dear, dear Captain ! How much I am trusting to you!” said I, one 
night, weeping, after he had wrung a yeluctant consent from me. ‘Oh, don’t, 
don’t bring down my poor mother’s grey hairs with sorrow to the grave !’— 

“ «My dear, dear, good girl!’ he exclaimed, folding me fondly in his arms, and 
kissing me ina sort of transport. I felt then confident of my safety ! That very 
evening did I write the proposed letter to my mother, telling her of all. Ohhow 
1 tried to crowd my whole heart into every word! My colour went and came— 
my knees shook—my hands trembled—my head swam round—I felt cold and 
hot by turns. I got the letter written, however, and stepped into bed—a sleep- 
less one you may imagine. That night—that very night—I dreamed a dream that 
might have saved me: that [ looked out of bed, and saw a beautiful but venom- 
ous snake gliding about under the chest of drawers, near the windows. It 
shocked me as I gazed stidéenly at it, but I did not once think of Captain ‘ 
Alas, I have since! 

“The next day, my injured, unsuspecting mother had fixed for paying a visit to 
a friend who lived some few miles oi, from whence she would not return till the 
day after. Monster—monster—perfidious creature that I was! I chose the first 
night that my mother and I had been separated for years—the time when she 
had left all in my ¢harge—to forsake her and home, to elope at midnight with my 
destroyer in a coach and four for Gretna Green! We sct off—oh that horrible 
night—that” ‘Here Miss Edwards turned suddenly deadly pale. Her man- 
ner hatl for some time shown increasing agitation, though she spoke with undi- 
minished energy till she uttered the last words. 

“Lcannot suffer you to proceed any farther this evening, Eleanor,” said I, 
forcing on her some wine and water, “your efforts have exhausted you!” 

She nodded, and attempted to speak, but her voice failed her. 

“To-morrow shall I come, if you find yourself better?” She nodded acquies- 
cence. I called in the nurse immediately, ordered some little quieting medicine 
for Miss Edwards, and left the nurse to prepare her for bed. 

I have omitted much that she told me—much that might have added to the 
powerful effect her simple and touching mode of telling it might have produced 
upon the reader, had I given it entire—lest I should fatigue his attention. 

The next evening found us again together as on the preceding. I entreated 


her not to resume her narrative, if it were painful to her—observing her in tears | 


when I entered. 

“Ves, Doctor—indeed I ain pained; but let it wring my heart as it may, I 
must go on with the black story I have commenced. Do but be prepared to hear 
with forgiveness much that will shock you—that will make you look on me with 
loathing—no, no then—l] will say, pity! 

“I cannot pain you with a particular account of the means by which my de- 
stroyer succeeded in effecting my ruin. Once in the accursed trayelling-carriage, 
we went, I afterwards found, in a far different direction to that of Gretna Green. 
I think I must Lave been mad throughout the journey. I recollect nothing dis- 
tinctly ; all seems yet in a mist—a mist of excitement, of mingled apprehension 
and delight. Captain was all tenderness, all persuasion. He kept me ina 
constant whirl. He never suffered me to be left alone for an instant—to think 
of what I was doing. No—that was not his plan! For two days, | do not think 
I had leisure to look back, and reflect on what I had left. I felt—strange, dread- 
ful to say—no uneasiness. Oh, my very heaven was to be in the company of 
Captain , to look at him, to hear him speak to me, to think he was now stne, 
mine for life! But on the morning of the third day’”—here she shuddered from 
head to foot, and paused—*‘I awoke ina fright; for I had been dreaming about 
the serpent I had dreamed of before we eloped. Then it glided about under the 
drawers at a distance; Now it was writhing about on the very bed on which I 
Jay! The vividness of my dream awoke me, as I said, in horror. Alas, my eyes 
were opened! Bxsipz me lay the serpent! 

* Tshrieked aloud—I sprung out of bed—I tore my hair with frantic gestures. 
He !eaped out after me in consternation, and attempted to pacify me, but in vain. 
My cries brought an elderly, respectable female into the room. He told her that 
‘his wife’ was only in hysterics—that I was unfortunately subject to them. I 
recoilect nothing more distinctly of that dreadful day. By the next, with Beliel 


cunning and persuasion, he had soothed and args me into something like my | 


former insensibility to my situation. I felt as if it was useless to resist his in- 
fluence! Before the week was over, we weve in Paris. 


heart! Forthree wecks J was incessantly in tears—often in hysterics. 

behaved to me with exquisite tenderness. He spent immense sums in pro- 
curing ine amusement; aud, ite month longer, | found—spite of myself — my 
sorrow wearing off. He had accustomed me gradually to wine, and at length he 
was obliged to check my increasing propeusity to it with anger. Once—once only, 
do I reeolieect having mentioned the sacred name of my mether. He presently 
produced me a letter, which he pretended to have recéived rom a friend at -—, 


where I had lived; which said that my mother, on finding out what I had done, | 


burnt the letter I had left for her—cursed me—called me an infamous name, and 
yowed solemnly never to receive or acknowledge me again. How | recollect one 
sentence he read me ! 

“«The old woman goes on much as usual, only very furious when her daugh- 
ter’s name is mentioned. She says, as the slut has made her bed, so she must 
lie upon it!’ 

‘*How—oh, how could I be for an instant deceived by such a shallow—such 
an infamous fabrication? I know not; strange as it may seem, I wished to think 
it true, to pacify myself—to blunt the horrid sting of remorse. The Devil, too, 
had blinded me ! 

“ From this time, I began to find my feelings dulled, and got in a manner satis- 
fied with my situation. I had talked about marriage till he almost struck me in 
his fury; and I got wearied aad frightened out of my importunities. We spent 
some time on the banks of the beautiful Rhine, and travelled over the most deli- 
cious parts of Switzerland ; after which we returned again to Paris. Altogether, 
we spent about seven months in France. ‘Towards the latter part of that time, 
stupitied as I was, I discovered a gradual but melancholy change in his manner 
towards me. He scemed trying, I thought, to disgust me with him! He intro- 
duced to our table some English friends of his, noblemen and others, and did not 
seem to care how pointedly they paid their attentions to me, nor how I received 
them. ‘Then he began to get piqued at my ‘impropriety,’ he said. That gave 
him a handle of offence against me. Our life was one of incessant bickering. 
He began to talk about his leave of absence having expired—that he must return 
to England. 
continue in France, as his regiment was unexpectedly ordered off for India, and I 
must return to England with him instantly. Return to England! ‘The thought 
was horror! The day before that fixed for our return to England, I eloped with 
Lord , an extravagant, dissipated, but handsome young man; and we bent 
our course towards Rome. ‘There I did indeed blazon my shame. I was allowed 
whatever dress—whatever ornaments I chose to order. I quite shone in jewelry 
—till I attracted universal attention. Alas, too well I knew the answer given to 
the perpetual enquiry—t Who is she !’—Bear with me, kind Doctor—bear with 
me in iy guilty story, when I tell you that in less than three months | quitted 
Lord , for the society of an Italian nobleman ; his, for that of a French Count 
—and there I shall pause ! 

* Within two years of my first arrival in France, I found myself in Paris— 
alone. 
me, ina measure, for the guilty splendours of the life I bad been leading. My 
spirits had fallen into the lowest despondency; so that Sir , the man with 
whom I had last lived, quitted me in sudden disgust, with not more than a hun- 
dred pounds in my pocket—to manage as I could for myself. 

‘*] li¥ed alone at Paris for nearly three weeks, doing litte else than drink wine 
and take laudanum. Then I began to long for England, though I dreaded to sce 
it. The flutter of my heart almost choked me when I thoaght of home. 

“ Restless as an evil spirit, I knew not what to do with myself, or whither to 
go. Still something drew me to England, and accordingly | abruptly left France, 

and arrive@jat London in December. 
tleman és ten met at Captain 
whajeh dd 
in LOMdon as mine. I lived with him about a month. Is pot all this frightful, 
Poctor!” exclaimed Miss Edwards, abruptly. I shook my head, and sighed. 

“ Yes!” she resumed, echoing my sigh from the very depths of her bosom; 


*s table. 


* it is 4 @wful catalogue of crime indeed; but let me hasten through it, Doctor, | 


while I have strength, for I sicken with the story. 
“When I was left alone in London, my spirits grew more and more depressed. 
I felt sinking into what is called melancholy madness. I went one evening to 
, Drury-Lane Theatre, almost stupified with wine, which I had been drinking 
alofie, for I should really have destroyed myself but for the excitement of wine, 
eed hard! 
oe was ushered. It was that allotted to my miserable sisters in guilt. I 
OR the corner of the boxes, a large shawl almost concealing me from head to 
4 The orchestra was playing the overture. Oh. how sick, how faint that 
c me, which all others listened to with ecstacy. It was of a pensive 
descri d, but sweet beyond Imagination ; and it affected me so powerfully, 
that I was obliged to rush from the place, and seek fresh air. | returned in about 
half anhour. The vast house had completely filled while I was away; all was 
heht Pd splendour; and the merry audience was shaking with laughter at the 
scene afavourite comedy. I—I could not laugh, but rather scream with the 

agonizing intensity of my feelings 

“*La, how she sighs !—Mighty fine, to be sure,’ exclaimed a rade wretch that 


é Not all the myriad gai- | 
ties of that place, however, could lull or distract the worm from ; “awing at my | 
Capiain | 


He told me, at length, abrubtly, that he had but ten days longer to | 


Ill health had considerably changed my appearance, and of course unfitted | 


In the packet, I happened to meet a gen- | 
Careless and aupified, I heeded not | 
; so he had but little difficulty in persuading me to accept his lodgings | 


y say to what part of the boxes, a young woman. elegantly dressed, | 


sat beside me glaring in finery. My heart drooped under the insuJt. I couid not 
| resent it. I gazed languidly at the happy people occupying the private boxes. 
How I envied them! In casting my eye round them, it fell on a party in that 
nearest but one to me. Gra¢ious God! it was Captain with three ladies, 
one of them very beautiful; and he was paying her the most anxious attentions. 

“T remember no more till I found myself, early in the morning, in bed at my 
lodgings, attended. by @ girl in fine clothes. I then found, on enquiry, that I had 
suddenly fallen back on the floor of the boxes in a swoon, and was immediately 
catried out, attended by a girl that sat near me, who, having found by a paper in 
my pocket where I lived, brought me home. The woman of the house insisted 
on my quitting it immediately. Towed her no rent; ‘ But that was all one,’ she 
said; ‘I wasaslut, and must be off!’ The girl I spoke of refused to leave my 
room till I had a little recovered; and easily persuaded me to accompany her to 
her lodgings. I had about £30 with me, and a few articles of elegant and expen- 
sive dress. I lay in bed at my new residence for two days, without once rising ; 
and no words can tel! the horror that was upon me! At the end of that time my 
companion prevailed upon me to accompany her to the play—whither, half in- 
toxicated, I went. But I cannot pause over the steps by which [ hurried on to 
the yilest excesses of infamy. My money exhausted—all the dress, except what 
I wore, pawned ; what was to become of me! With the wages of shame and 
sin, | strove madly to drink myself to death ; yes, Doctor, to death! I tried to 
| live hard, that my health might fail—ghat I might die, if it were the death of a 
/ dog. I was soon obliged to leave my companion in guilt. She was more dread- 
fully addicted to drinking even than I; and in one of her sudden frenzies abused 
me, and at last struck me a blow witha decanter, that felled me in an instant, 
stunned and bleeding tothe floor. See, Doctor, I have the mark of it!”’ said Miss 
Edwards, pushing aside her hair, and disclosing a large scar ove: the corner of 
her left forehead. 

‘You may wonder, Doctor, that I have said so little about my mother; but 
must not suppose that I ¢hought little of her. Her injured image was always 
before my eyes, and served but to drive me into deeper despair. Aly own shame 
and inisery were tolerable indeed, when I thought of what her sufferings must 
be! I never dared to make, any enquiries about her. How, indeed, could I? 
| Suddenly, however, I resolved, I knew not why—for the thought came over me 
| like a flash of lightning—to see her, if possible, in disguise, without her know- 
| ing me. I exchanged my gay clothes with a poor woman of the town for her 

wretched rags; painted my face, concealed all ny hair under my bonnet; and, 
with little more than money enough to pay my coach-hire down—careless about 
| the means of coming up—got upon the coach, by night. 

“Tt rained, and blew cruelly cold—but I had no umbrella—no protection 
against the inclement weather, but an old worn-out green cloak, that was com- 
paratively useless to me. No one on the coach—indeed there were but three 
| beside myself—would speak to such a wretched object as I looked, or offer me 
| additional clothing. By five o’clock in the morning of the 10th of February 

18—, at about two miles’ distance from the town, I told them to set me down. I 
| was so nuinb with cold, that I could scarcely keep my feet, till I found my way 
| toa very small ale house by the road side, where I called for gin, and drank off 
| two glasses of it. Indeed, by the way, you would be horrified to know how I 
had accustomed myself to the use of raw spirits? Without waiting, I hastened 
onward. It was dark and dismal, truly. The rain, and the bitter wind, chilled 
my very heart within me, but I saw—felt—heard—thought of nothing but my 
wretched—my heart-broken mother. It was nearly seven o'clock when I enter- 
edthe town. How my guilty wearied heart beat, as I recognised the places 
about me! I drew my bonnet over my face—fearful lest, disguised as I was, I 
should by any chance be recognised—and skulked, like a thief, towards the street 
in which our house stood. I was often obliged to stop and lean against the walls 
| and railings, to rest my aching limbs. At length I neared the dreaded spot. I 
| looked—I strained my eyes till they ached. Alas! what was once our house, 

was now ashop, newly painted, with a strange name in great glaring gold letters 

over the bow-window. Oh my God! what feelings shot through my quivering 
| heart at that moment !—I sate down upon the wet steps of a house nearly op- 

posite. I wrung my hands—I bit my lips with the intensity of my anguish— 

for I was afraid of alarming the yet sleeping neighbourhood with a shriek. At 
| length an old man came slowly past, leading a horse. TI asked him, with a fal- 
| tering voice, where Mrs. (my mother) lived! He was deal—and! was ob- 
| liged to shout the name into his ear—though the effort seemed to exhaust all the 
| little breath I had. 

“¢Oh—Mrs. ?1_why—let me see! Her whose daughter ran off with the 
officer some time since ?” 

“1 nodded, though my eyes could no longer distinguish the person I was speak- 
ing to. 

*«* Why—poor old lady—she’s been dead this year and a half —— 
| [heard no more. I did not faint——I did not fall—I did not utter a sound— 
| wut while he was speaking, walked away steadily and rapidly. My body seem- 
ed to swell as [went on. I felt as if I had hardly touched the ground. Strange 
lights were before my eyes. My head seemed whirling round and round. As I 
walked in this strange way, a coach passed me. I stoppped it—found it was 
going up to London, and got en at onge > 

“** Going all the way up to London, young woman?’ said the gruff guard 
| TJ told him I was—and spoke not a word more, till we reached the coach-oflice 
|in London. Ihadno money about me excepta shilling or two, and the fare 
| wasa pound. They helped me off the coach; and when they found I could not 
| pay my fare, abused me dreadfully—called me an impostor—and handed me over 
| to a constable, who took me to the police-office asa swindler. The magistrate, 
| who was just leaving, soon disposed of the case. The coachman made his 
| charge; and the magistrate sternly enquired how I dared to act so dishonestly ! 
| I fell down on my knees, scarce knowing where I was, or what I was doing. He 

looked hard at me, and seemed to pity me. 
| ‘Ts itworth while to press for sentence on such a wretched creature as this?’ 
| he said, and flung me a small piece of silver. I fell down at full length or the 
| floor, with a faint scream; and was, in an hour or two, sent off to the hosyital. 

There [ lay for six weeks, ill of a brain fever, which had several times nearly 
| putan end to my wretched existence. When] was discharged, I had nothing 

to puton, andno home togoto. At the same time, anotiier young woman left 
the hospital; who, seeing my utter destitution, invited me home with her, or at 
least a day, till I could turn myself about. She conducted me to a regular house 
of infamy! I wrote immediately to a gentleman, who had promised to send me 
money whenever I asked him. It was my first application, and was successful. 
| He sent me £10 immediately, begging me not to write to him any more.—Shall 
| I goon? 
| «With part of this sum, I purchased gay clothes, and commenced 
| acctirsed life ! I seemed altogether changed since my visit to , and my 
| illness in the hospital. My poor mother now dead—inurdered—murdered by her 
vile daughter—I had scarcely a relation in England that I knew of. Society, | 
| was shut out from forever. I lived in a state of mind that I cannot describe ; a 
sort of calm desperation—quite indifferent what became of me—often wished 
that I might drop down dead in the streets. I seldom passed three hours in the 
day sober ; every farthing of money I could procure was instantly changed for 
| themost scorching spirits! But J will not torture you with describing the life I 
| led for a year afterthis; it was that of a devil! A few things, however, I may 
mention. As I was standing at the box-entrance of the theatre one night, in 
| company with several other women like myself, I unexpectedly saw Captain ——, 
| handing a splendidly-dressed lady out of acarriage. Without my wishing it— 
| before, indeed, | was aware of it, his eye fell upon me, and he knew me. He 
| turned ghastly pale ; and was obliged to return back into the carriage with the 
lady, his wife I suppose, and drive home. Perhaps he thought I should make 
myself known ; but no—I turned fainter far than he, and staggered away to some 
| steps, on which] sate down to recover myself. By means of a Court Guide, 
which, by some accident or other, found its way into my hands, I soon afterwards 
| found out where he lived. I often went, late at night, when it was dark and wet, so 
that no one seemed likely tobe stirring, and paced toand fro before the large house 
where he lived, with the feelings none can tell. How often has my heart's fluttering 
half-choked me, while I have listened to the sound of the piano in the drawing-room ! 

Nodoubt, thought I, his wife is playing to him, and he is leaning on the sofa looking 
| at her fondly! Oh! the hours—the nights I have passed in this wretched way! 
I thought myself more like a fiend haunting him, than anything human. And 
yet, dreadfully as he had injured me, I would have died before I could have an- 
noyed him! And, Doctor, I have done the same often towards another house in 
London. There, also, have I paced for hours—bitter hours—and that house 
was yours!’ She burst into tears, and was several minutes before she could 
resume her narrative. I suggested that I would hear her proceed with her | 
history at some future day—but she told me it was now nearly over. At length | 
she resumed | 

“IT once walked several streets after you and Mrs. -——, and felt as if I covld | 
have kissed the ground you walked on. I dared not draw near, lest I should | 
| pollute you—lest I might, horrid creature, be seen and recognised ; and when I | 
| lost sight of you, I had nothing for it but to hurry home, and drown my agony in | 

drink. Did you never hear of my elopement, Doctor, before now ?” she enquired | 
abruptly. I answered that I had not; that, as the air did not suit my wife, we 
never went again to ; and that after she and Miss Edwards had ceased cor- | 
responding, the pressure of domestic and professional engagements prevented | 
our enquiring after her. She sighed, and proceeded 

* T have often seen in places of amusement, and in the streets, some of the | 
persons to whom Captain introduced me in France, but they either could 
not, or would not, recognise me—and I never attempted to remind them of me 
At length, however, even liquor was insufficient to keep up my spirits. J wan-| 
dered about the streets—I herded with the horrible wretches about me—as if | 
was only half aware of what I did and where I was. 
—but I dared not! 
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past life would often gleam back upon me in a way that almost drove me mad, 
and I have woke a whole house with my moanings! ‘To occupy my thoughts, 
when obliged to be alone, I used to send for the papers, in one of which, while 
carelessly casting my eyes over the list of deaths, I saw the name of my cousin, 
by which I knew at once that I was entitled, asI told you before, to the sum of 
£3000# -I instantly determined never to touch it—never to apply for it. I felt 
I had no business with it ; that the dead would shake in their graves if I stretch- 
ed out my hand towards it. Once I saw my name at the head of an advertise- 
ment, stating that by applying somewhere or other I would hear of something to 
my advantage! I had resolved, in my own mind, to leave the whole, when I 
died, to a particular charity, on condition that they would not allow my name to 
be known. Youcan guess the charity I mean, Doctor?’ She paused, as if 
waiting for an answer. 

“The Magdalen Hospital,” said I, in a low tone. 

“Ves,” she replied with a sigh—* but to return, Doctor, let me now tell you 
of a dreadful circumstance, marking indeed the hand of Providence, which oc- 
curred only about six months before the period when you first saw me at 
Court. As I was walking about five o’clock in the afternoon, in Oxford Street, 
miserable as | always was, both at home and abroad, I heard a sudden shout of 
alarm in the street ; and on turning round, saw every thing clearing hastily out 
of the way of a horse galloping along like lightning towards where I stood, its 
rider evidently almost falling from his seat. As I stood near one of the cross- 
streets, the horse suddenly shot past me, round the corner, and, frightful to teil, 
in the act of turning round, swift as light, being, I suppose, startled by some 
object or other, threw its: unfortunate rider over its head with stunning force 
against a high iron pump, and galloped on faster than before. A crowd of course 
collected instantly about the sufterer; and I could not help joining it, to find out 
whether or not the gentleman was killed. ‘The crowd opened suddenly in the 
difvetion where I stood, making way for two men who were carrying their stun- 
ned and bleeding burden to a doctor's shop close by. He was quite motionless, 
and the blood pouring from his head. The sight made me, you may suppose, 
sick and faint, but’—She paused—* Doctor,” she continued with a gasp, he: 
face blanching with the recollection, ‘a glance at the countenance, half covered 
with blood though it was, shewed me the features of Captain " Here 
Miss Edwards again became exceedingly agitated, trembling trom head to foot, 
and continuing deadly pale. I also felt deeply shocked at the incident she had 
been telling. At length, in a broken and rather ifidistinct tone, she proceeded, 
“ T shrieked at the spectacle, and swooned, and was helped by some bystanders 
to an adjoining shop, which it was nearly an hour before [ could leave, in a hack- 
ney-coach, for my lodgings. I never recovered the shock of that terrible oc- 
currence. ‘The next day’s newspaper, which you may believe I bought with 
sickening apprehension, announced that Captain had been killed on the 
spot, and that his heart-broken widow was within only a few days of her confine- 
ment. 

“The moment I recognised the bleeding tody as I have told you, a strange 
pain shot across my breast. I felt—I knew it was my death-stroke—I knew | 
had not long to live—that the destroyer and his victim would soon be once more 
within the dreadful sight of each other!—My health and spirits—if it is not a 
mockery to call them such, soon broke down altogether ; every night was I seared 
with the spectre of Captain . every day tortured with the recollections o! 
his bleeding corpse, and the horrid associations of my past and present guilt !— 
Unable to follow my foul, revolting line of life as before, | wandered like a curse: 
spirit, from one house of infamy to another, each worse than the former,— 
frequently beaten with cruel violence, half-starved, and sometimes kicked out o! 
doors into the street, because—I would not work !—Twice have I been dragge: 
cisgracefully before a magistrate, on false accusations of robbing the vile wrete!: 
that owned the house in which I lived !—TI have heard robberies planned—anii 
have listened with silent horror to schemes for entrapping the innocent of both 
sexes to their destruction. Onee—once only I dared a whisper of remonstrance 
—and it earned me a blow from the old Jewess with whom I lived, that stretched 
ine senseless on the floor amid the langhter and derision of the wretches around 
us. Pressed by horrid want, I have plied the detestable trade I exercised—and 
been compelled to smile and caress those who chose to call for me—to drink 
with them—at the moment when my heart was dying within me! when I te! 
that consumption was working deeper and deeper into my vitals! 

“ About three weeks before you saw me, | happened to be prowling about the 
streets, When my haggard appearance struck a gentleman who was passing by on 
horseback. He cyed me earnestly for some moments, and then suddenly dis 
mounted, and gave his horse into the hands of his servant. He had recognised 
me—spite of the dreadful alteration in my appearance—told me he had known 
me in what he called, alas! my * earlier and better days’—and I recognised in hun 
the nobleman for whose company | had quitted Captain ! He could hard!y 
speak for the shock he felt. At length he uttered a word or two of commisera- 
tion—and taking out a bank-note from his pocket-book, which I afterwards found 
was for twenty pounds—he gave it me, telling me to look after hy health—an 
a little agitated, I thought, lett me, as if ashamed to be seen for an instant speak- 
ing with such a wretched object as myself!—I, who had £3000 and more at my 
command, accepted the charity—the bitter charity of this gentleman, with sullen 
composure—or resignation—as | thought; faneying, that by so doing, I was, 

a manner, atoning for the enormity of my crimes. At the moments of my utte: 
most need, when fainting beneath the agonies of starvation—I felt a savage 
pleasure in thinking how nuch money I had within my reach, and yet refused to 
touch !|—Gunilty—ignorant creature—as if this could be viewed with satisfaction 
by Hiv—Hiin whom I had most offended! With the help of this £20, which 
was afraid to trust myseif with in the house where I then resided, for fear o! 
being robbed—perhaps murdered by those about me, I went over to a distant part 
of the town, and took up my residence—I forget how—in the filthy place from 
which you rescued me. I had not been there a week, when I took to my bed, 
finding it impossible to drag my aching limbs—my trembling limbs more than a 
few steps atatime. I felt that death had at last got his cold arms complete!) 
around me; and, partly in despair—partly under an influence I know not how 
to resist—kind, inestimable Doctor. I sent off the line which brought you like a 
angel of mercy to my bedside !—My life at that place, though for so short 4 
period, was a perpetual Hell—worse, I found—far worse than any I had before 
known. 

“Why did not I, you may ask, with the £20 1 have been speaking of, secs 
out a decent and virtuous place of residence! 1 can only answer—ask the Dev 
—the Devil that never once left me! Guilty myself, I went naturally to 1 
scenes of guilt; I could not—I dared not go to any other !—and suppose | ! 
taken lodgings at a place of good character—that such people would have re 
ceived a wretch such as I too plainly appeared—what was I to do when the £20 
was gone!—No—I preferred keeping in the black waters of pollution, till the: 
closed over me! But I was saying how dreadfully I was treated in the last 
house to which I removed, and where you found me. When too late, I discovere:! 
that it was a noted honse of call for—thieves, in addition to its other horrors 
and the seenes I was compelled to witness, I cannot attempt to describe !—W ou! 
you believe it, Doctor'—one morning, the woman who called at your house a 
tually struck me upon the mouth, till the blood gushed out, because I told her | 
was too ill to get out of bed and accompany the rest of her wretched flock ' 
some place of low entertainment!—I submitted to it all, however, as to purz. 
tory—thinking I might as well die there as any where else '—Believe me, Do 
tor—in my ignorance, my blindness to the horrors of hereafter—I looked « 
death, and longed for it—as a worn-out traveller looks out for the place of his 
evening's rest! [ expected to find im the grave, the peace, the quiet, the forget 
fulness which the world denied me ; and as for any thing /eyond, my mind ha 
grown unable to comprehend the thoughts of it—to underst ind any thing abo 
it. But from this leng and dismal dream—this trance of guilt and horror—t 
Providence of God”"—— 

Miss Edwards here paused, and languidly drew her handkerchief over her fac: 
which shewed me, alas, by its colour and expression, how much she was exhaust: 

While I was speaking to her, in as kind a tone of sympathy as my emoti 
would admit of—for I need hardly say how I felt overcome with her long and m« 
lancholy narrative—she fainted. Though I used every known means, on t 

impulse of the moment, to recall her to consciousness, they seemed of no avai. 
and greatly alarmed, I summoned in the nurse, and the apothecary. As the latt 

entered, however, she slowly opened her eyes, and a sigh evinced the return 

consciousness. I continued by her side for nearly an hour longer, speaking 





| your feelings are too much excited ; 


the soothing things my heart could devise—imploring her not to harrow hers 
with useless recoliections of the past 
* But—what a wretch—what a monster must you think me, Doctor!” sh: 
claimed, faintly, averting her face. * Is not the air I breathe, pollution?” 
“Eleanor, Eleanor! The Redeemer of the world said not so to the tremt 
one that washed his feet with her tears.” 


The poor girl overpowered with the 
recollection, sobbed hysterically several times, and clasped her hands inan ecstac’ 
of emotion—murmuring, but so indistinctly I could scarce catch the words- 
** He said—go in peace |” 
. * al . + 

“That blessed history,” she continued, when a little recovered, “is all t 
makes life tolerable to me. I cling to it, as an earnest of the pardon of Heave: 
Oh, it was written for me—for the guilty such as me—I feel, I know it was' 
Oh! world, cruel world—I can bear your scorn! | can bear the finger of co: 
tempt pointed at me! Ican submit to hear you curse me—TI turn from you my 
eyes—I look to Him, I listen only to Him that looked on Mary, and forgave her ' 

* Well, Eleanor, such thoughts as these are sent to you from Heaven? H« 
you speak of has heard, and answered you !—But I must not stay here. I s: 
they will injure you. You must be got int 
bed immediately—and, if you wish it, the chaplain shall read a prayer beside yo' 
Farewell, Eleanor, till to-morrow! May your thoughts this night be of happie! 
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hue ! 
removed from your feelings !”” 

She uttered not a word, but grasped my hand with affectionate energy, and 
kissed it. 
had heard, and humble hopes that the merey of Heaven might yet beain brightly 
upon the short period that was allotted her upon the earth! ‘The next day, as 
indeed I anticipated, I found Miss Edwards in a very low depressed frame of 
mind, suffering the re-action consequent upon excitement. Poor girl, she would 
not be persuaded but that I only forced myself to see her, from a sense of duty ; 
that her touch, her presence, was intolerable ; that what I had listened to of her 
confession, had made me despise her. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, with bitter emotion, “how I abhor and hate myself 
for having told you so much; for having so driven from me imy only friend!” 
Not all my most solemn assurances availed to convince her how deeply she was 
mistaken. She shook her head and wrung her hands in silent wretchedness. 
She even despaired of the mercy of Heaven. All this, however, I saw, was 
only a temporary mood of feeling, which I hoped would shortly disappear. She 
would not allow me, but with difficulty, to shake hands with her on leaving. 
Her whole frame shrunk from me as she exclaimed,—* Oh, touch me not!” To 
my great regret, and even astonishment, she continued in this melancholy humour 
for a whole week, till I accused myself of imprudence and cruelty in suffering 
her to tell me her history. My wife, on her return to London, called upon her: 
and her cordiality and affection a little re-assured the sorrow-smitten sufferer, and 
had far more effect than all the medicine of the Dispensary and the physicians 
there could do for her. ; 

We supplied her, at her own earnest wish, with a little employment, to divert 
her mind from preying upon her already lacerated feelings. She worked at small 
articles of sewing, embroidery, &c. &c., which were afterwards taken, at her de- 
sire, to a charitable bazaar in the neighbourhood. The interest taken in her case 
by the other medical attendants at the Dispensary, was almost as great as that I 
felt myself. All that our united experience could suggest, was anxiously done 
for her. Every symptom of danger was anxiously waited for, watched, and, with 
the blessing of Providence, expelled. All the nourishment she was capable of 
receiving, was given her in the most inviting frame. My wife, the chaplain, my- 
self, and the resident apothecary, were frequent visitors, for the purpose of keep- 
ing her spirits in cheerful and various exercise ; and, with the aid of Heaven, 
these combined efforts proved eminently successful. I have very rarely, in the 
case of consumption, known a patient recover from such a hopeless degree of 
bodily and mental prostration, so satisfactorily as Miss Edwards. Her whole na- 
ture, indeed, seemed changed ; her gentle, cheerful, graceful piety—if I may be 
allowed the expression—made piety lovely indeed. Not that she gave way to 
what is too often found to be the exacerbations arising from mere superstition 
acting upon weakened powers ; that she affected what she did not feel, and uttered 
the sickening language of cant or hypocrisy. ‘There was a lowliness, a simpli- 
city. a fervour, a resignation about her, that could spring from sincerity alone ! 

The chaplain had given her a copy of the incomparable—the almost divine 
Saints’ Rest” of Baxter. Morning, noon, and night, did she ponder over its 
pages, imbibing their chastening, hallowing, glorifying spirit ; and would often 
lay down the book in a kind of transport, her features glowing with an expression 
that rivalled my recollection of her former beauty. * . * 

She was soon able to bear the motion of a hackney-coach, and, attended by her 
faithful nurse, took severa! drives about the airiest parts of the suburbs. In 
short, her recovery was marked by the most gratifying signs of recovery. How 
my heart leaped with joy, after so long, painful, and anxious, often hopeless, an 
attendance on her, to enter her neatly-arranged room, and see her, not stretched 
upon the bed of agony and death—not turning her pale face to the wall, her soul 
filled with frightful apprehensions of an infinitely more frightful hereafter, but 
sitting “ clothed, and in her right mind,” reading, beside the window; or walking 
to and fro, supported by the nurse, her figure, elegant and beautifully moulded, 
yet painfully slender, habited in a neat dark dress ; for white, she said with a sigh, 
“she was now unworthy to wear,”—white—the vesture of the innocent! With 
what honest pride, too, did the nurse look at her,—her affectionate heart over- 
joyed at witnessing a recovery her own unwearied attentions had so materially 
cenduced to ensure ! 

Finding Miss Edward's convalescence so encouraging and steady, I proposed 
to her, seriously, to make claim, threugh a respectable solicitor, to the property 
she was entitled to, and employ a part of it in engaging a small cottage, a few 
miles from town, before the beautiful summer-weather passed away. I suggested 
my advertising in the newspapers for such a place as we wanted, to be engaged 
from year to year, ready furnished ; adding, that at a very trifling cost, the nurse 
could be prevailed on to accompany and attend upon her. 

“Come, Eleanor, now, what possible rational objection can you have to all 
this!” T enquired, finding she listened to my proposal in seriousness and silence. 

“Only,” she replied, with a sad, sweet smile, “only that it would make me 
too—too happy!" Matters were soon arranged. A respectable solicitor was 
duly instructed to put her in the proper way of obtaining what was due to her 
There was little difficulty in doing so. The solicitor of her uncle, when written 
to. came up to town, acknowledged her right, and recognised her in a moment, 
though he had delicacy enough to abstain from any appearance of surprise, or un- 
necessary enquiry. ‘There was, consequently, no obstacle on the score of iden- 
tity ; and the property was at once conveyed to her, absolutely. 1 





I inserted in 
the newspapers such an advertisement as I spoke of, and it was answered the 
next day by the proprietor of precisely such a place as I wanted, which, there- 
fore, I at once engaged, on Miss Edwards's behalf, for a year, and made arrange- 
ments for her immediate removal thither. Before quitting the Infirmary, un- 
known to me, the grateful girl slipped a £50 note—imuch more than she could 
afford with comfort—into the poor-box of the institution ; and no remonstrance 
of mine could make her recall it. 

I shall not soon forget the day selected for removing Miss Edwards from the 
infirmary; and I cannot help telling it a little particularly. We had a large 
glass-coach at the Dispensary door by eleven o'clock, in which were my wife and | 
two of my eldest children, to whom I had granted a holiday, for the purpose of ! 
accompanying us in this happy little journey—so different, thank God, from a 
Miss Edwards, with her nurse, filled up the inside, and [ rode upon 

Oh, that happy—that bright, beautiful morning! That moral 
harvest-home! Never did I feei the sun shine so blessedly, the suinmer-breeze 
richer, or the country more charming. _ Again J say—that happy morning! 
Heaven! then indeed was thy smile upon us, shedding into all our hearts peace 
and gladness! ‘That five miles’ drive was such an one as I may never have | 
again— 





foriner one ! 
the coach-box. 


“ When the freshness of heart and of feeling were mine, 
As they never again may be !”’ 

i wonder what the coachman must have thought of me! 
check the exuberant spirits which animated me. 

As for Miss Edwards. I learnt from my wife that she spoke but little all the 
way. Her feelings couid scarce content themselves with the silent tears which 
perpetually forced themselves into her eyes—the tears of ecstasy. When my 
wife spoke to her. she often could not answer her 

The cottage was very small, but sweetly situated, at some little distance from 
the high-road. Its little white walls peeped from the honey-suckle and jessa- 
mine, like a half-hid pear! glistening between the folds of green velvet.—As my 
two children trotted on before us with the basket of provisions, and my wife and 
I followed, with Miss Edwards between us, and the nurse behind, I felt that I 
was living months of happiness in a few moments of time. My good wife, 
seeing the difficulty with which Miss Edwards restrained her feelings, woman- 
like, began to help her fortitude, by bursting into tears, and kissing her. ‘This 
quite overcame the poor girl. As we neared the cottage, she grew paler and 
palet—leaned more and more upon our arms—and, as we entered the parlour 
door, fainted. She soon recovered, however; and gently disengaging herself 
from my wife and the nurse, sunk upon her knees, elevated her trembling hands 
towards heaven, looked steadfastly upward, ina silence we all felt too sacred to 
disturb ; and the tears at length flowing freely, relieved a heart overcharged and 
breaking with gratitude. That was a solemn, a blessed moment ; and | am not 
ashamed to acknowledge, that I felt so overpowered myself with my feelings, that 
I was compelled to quit the little room abruptly, and recover myself piesently 
in the garden. 

Sneer, ye ignorant of the human heart! Laugh ye who have neve: known 
the luxury of being an instrument choseh by Heaven to assist in relieving the 
wretched, and bringing back the contrite mourner to peace and happiness smile, 
ye whose heats are impervious to the smiles of an approving Providence — sneet, 
laugh on—but away from sucha scene as this! The ground is holy—oh, profane 
it not! 

My heart is so full with recollections of that happy day, that I could spend 
pages over it ; but I leave the few touches I have given as they are. [| add not | 
a stroke to the little picture I have here sketched, in all the humility of conscious | 

mperfection. 

We did not quit tiil about eight o'clock in the evening, Miss Edwards lay on 
the ‘an as we took leave of her, exhausted with the fatigue and excitement of 

the day 


for I could scarcely | 








* Doctor, if you should ever write to me,” whispered the poor girl, as I held | 


her hands in mine, * call this—Magdalen Cottage '” 





We paid her frequent visits in her new residence, and I found her, on cach 
occasion, verifying our most anxious hopes of her permanent recovery 
mild summer—the sweet country air-a mind more at ease, and supported by 
the consclations of religion—did wonders for her , 
feelings to be with her! 


It was refreshing to one’s 
She got worshiy ped by the few poor in her immediate 
neighbourhood—for whom she w:is daily engaging in little offices of unassuming 


haritvesand al ; ; = 
charity—and who spoke of her ajways as “the good lady at the cottage She 


Sleep—sleep easier, breathe freely, now that so black a burden has been | was always dressed in a simple species of half-mourning; and her pale and in- 
| teresting features looked more so, by coutrast with the dark bonnet and veil she | 


I returned home, filled with mournful recollections of the sad story I | 


The 





SHye Alvion. 





wore. I understand that she passed for a widow among the poor, and ott ss 
that concerned themselves with enquiring after ker; and the nurse—-now 
‘ rather her servant—kept up the notion. 

I do not wish to represent Miss Edwards as being always, as it were, on the 
stilts of sentiment, or perpetually in ecstacies—no such thing. She was placid, 
peaceful, humble, contented, pious; and all this is consistent with a pervading 
tone of subdued pensiveness, or even occasional sadness. Heart’s eaSe—sweet 
flower ! is not less heart’s ease, because it may occasionally bloom in the shade! 

Three years, nearly, did Miss Edwards reside at Magdalen Cottage, as she 
touchingly styled it: her health, though extremely delicate, was on the whole 
satisfactory. The nurse was a perfect treasure to her. I was almost tired of 
expressing to her my approbation and thanks. In the beginning of the second 
winter, however, that Miss Edwards, in coming from evening sevice at the church, 
about a mile off, to which, though the weather was most incle.nent, she had im- 
prudently ventured—caught a severe cold, which soon revived several slumber- 
ing and startling symptoms. She had received, in short, her deathblow. Alas! 
alas! alas! how soon I began to hear of profuse night-sweats—of destructive 
coughing—and all the other fearful train of consumptive symptoms! Her ap- 
pearance, too, soon began to tell of the havoc that disease was making with her 
constitution—already too much shattered to resist even the slightest attacks! I 
cannot pain the reader with dwelling on the early progress of her last symptoms. 
She soon left off her daily walks tothe poor, and very soon took to the bed. 
Disease did indeed stride apace; and by the malignant intensity of suffering he 
inflicted, seemed revenging himself for his former defeat! ‘The victim was 
indeed smitten; but it lay calmly awaiting the stroke of dismissal. She bore 
her last affliction with extraordinary meekness and fortitude. I thought she was 
really—unaffectedly rejoiced at the prospect of her removal. ‘The poor nurse 
was infinitely the more distressed of the two: and the most serious reproofs I 
found necessary, to check the violence of her feelings. I must now, however, 
content myself with a few hasty entries from my Diary. 

Wednesday, January 18th.—I called on Miss Edwards about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, and found, from the nurse, that she was sitting up in bed, hearing three 
little girls, daughters of a neighbouring peasant, their catechism. Iwas remon- 
strating in the parlour with the nurse for permitting Miss Edwards to act so iin- 
prudently, when a little girl came clattering hastily down stairs into the room, 
with a frightened air, saying, ‘Come! come!” I hastened up, and found the 
poor girl had fainted in the midst of her pious task; and the two terror-struck 
children were standing by in silence, with their hands behind them, staring at the 
ghastly paleness and motionlessness of theiy preceptress. ‘The book had fallen from 
her hands, and lay beside her on the bed. I sent the children away immediately, 
and addressed myself to my sweet, suffering, but imprudent patient. When I 
had succeeded inrecovering her from her swoon, the first words she uttered, were, 
in a faint tone—* Go on, jove’—*‘ My dear Eleanor—Eleanor !—It’s I, Doctor 

.” said I, gently. 

‘“‘ Well, then, you must try it, Mary,” she continued after a pause, in the same 
soft tone.—* Poor lady! she thinks she’s got the children—she’s not sensible,” 
whispered the nurse, in tears. What a lovely expression was there in Miss Ed- 
wards’s face, blanched and wasted though it was ! 

“I’m afraid, my dear,” she commenced again—her head still running on the 
pious duty from which she had been surprised by her swoon—* I'm afraid you’ve 
been playing, instead” ** Come, Eleanor,” said I gently. 

* No, love, I'm better now! Go on—that’s a good girl!’ My vinaigrette 
served at length to dispel the illusion. Witha faint start, she recovered her- 
self. 

“Oh, Doctor ——! How are you! 
are the children!” 

* They are gone, Eleanor! Really, really, my dear, yon must not do so again ! 
It is much more than your strength can bear! Forgive me, Eleanor, but I have 
forbid them to come again,” said I, kindly, not peremptorily. She looked at me 
with a little surprise, and in silence. 

“ Poor things!" she at length exclaimed, ‘“ how little they thought it was the 
last time !” 

The tears came into her eyes. 

‘“‘ Nurse,” said she softly, “please did you give them the little cakes I told 
you of!” 

The poor woman shook her head in silence. 


+ * + 











But,”"—she added, after a pause, “‘ where 


“* How do you feel to-day, Eleanor !"’ [ enquired, fecling her pulee 

“ Very, very weak ; but so happy! you thought I did wrong—but” 
face brightened, *‘ HE that loved little children seemed with me !"” 

**My dear Eleanor, I don't wish to hurt your feelings, but you miscalculate 
your strength! Indeed, indeed, you don’t know how weak you are! Now pro- 
mise me not to do so again !” 

*T will, dear Doctor, I wiil ! 
(my wife.) 

“She is well, and begs her love to you. I have brought withme some calve’s- 
foot jelly ; she made it herself for you. and hopes you will relish it.” 

“She's very good to me—very,” sobbed the poor girl. ‘+ I'll tryto take a little 
this evening. But—I sha!! not want it long, Doctor,’’ she added, witha sad 
smile, “1 am going, I hope—to Heaven!” 

She paused. I spoke not. 

“Tf,” she resumed, ** such a poor guilty thing as I shall be permitted to do so— 
dear Doctor—I will—I will always watch over you and your” 

Her emotions were becoming too violent, andI thought it best to take my 
leave, promising to be with her the next day. Alas, I saw her sweet sad spirit 
was not long to be excluded from that blessed place, ‘where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are atrest!’ Indeed, it was hard to part 
with her! 
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For my flesh is weak! But how is Mrs. 





January 19th to the With, melusive. 
During this interval Miss Edwards declined rapidly ; but her sufferings never 
once seemed to shake her firm confidence inthe mercy of God. She was occa- 
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determined me to return instantly to her bedside, and continue there till she 
died. 

Thursday, January 26th.—As T hurried up, about twelve o'clock, to the cot- 
tage, I saw an elderly woman, a stranger, in the act of closing the parlour 
shutters. Then my sweet patient was gone! I stepped into the parlour. 

“She is dead, I suppose!” T enquired with a faltering voice. 

“Ah, poor, good lady, sheis gone! She's hardly been dead five minutes, 
though! Poor nurse is ina sad way about it.” 

At that moment the nurse came down stairs, wringing her hands and crying 
bitterly. “Oh—I wish I had died with her! Poor Miss Eleanor—I have lost 
you! T shall never’’—and she cried as though her heart were breaking. 

“Thope she died easily!’ I enquired when she had grown calmer. 

“ Yes—yes, sir! She had been going fast ever since you left yesterday, 
though she tried, poor, dear thing! to do something for you which she had long 
been about—and—-she died with it in her hands!” 

Without uttering a word more, I went up into the bedroom. I cannot describe 
the peculiar feelings of awe with which lam struck on seeing a very recent 
corpse—before it has been touched—betore any thing has been stirred or 
altered in the room about it. How forcibly I felt them on the present occasion ! 

“Did she say any thing before she died!” I enquired of the nurse, as we 
stood watching the remains. 

“She sighed—and said softly—‘ Kiss me, nurse!—I’m leaving you !’— 
and died in a few minutes after, as if she was falling asleep!” replied the 
nurse. 

She lay on her left side, her black hair half concealing her face ; and in her 
hand was a sampler, which she had been working at, [ found, frequently during 
her illness, with 2 view of having it given to me after her death—and which was 
not yet finished. I gently disengaged it from her imsensible grasp—and let the 
reader imagine iny feelings, on seeing nothing but the letters— 

Mary Macparen— 





E——" 
The other letter of her initials—“ B.”—the finger of death prevented her 
adding. 
T shall never part with that sampler till 1 die!—Oh, poor Mary Magdalen !— 
I will not forget thee ! 
—»>— 


JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD BYRON. 
BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. NO. Y. 

Whenever Byron found himself in a difticuity,—and the occasions were fre- 

quent,—he had reconrse to the example of others, which induced me to tell him 


‘that few people had so much profited by friends as he had; they always served 


‘to point a moral and adorn a tale,’’ being his illustrations for all the errors to 
which human nature is heir, and his apologetic examples whenever he wished to 
find an excuse for unpoetical acts of worldly wisdom. Byron rather encouraged 
than discouraged such observations; he said they had novelty to recommend 
them, and has even wilfully provoked their recurrence. Whenever I gave him 
my opinions, and still oftener when one of the party, whose sentiments partook 
of all the chivalric honour, delicacy, and generosity of the eau ideal of the 
poetic charaster, expressed his, Byron used to say, “* Now for a Utopian system 
of the good and beautiful united ; Lord B. ought to have lived in the heroic ages, 
and if all mankind would agree to act as he fecls and acts, I agree with you we 
should all be certainly better and, I do believe, happier than at present ; but it 
would surely be absurd for a few—and to how few would it be limited—to set 
themselves up, ‘ doing as they would be done by,’ against the million who inva- 
riably act rice versa. No; if goodness is to become a-la-monde,—and I sincere- 
ly wish it were possible,-—we must have a fair start, and a!l begin at the same 
time, otherwise it will be like exposing a few naked and unarmed men against a 
multitude in armour.” Byron was never de bonne foi in giving such opinions ; 
indeed the whole of his manner betrayed this, as it was playful and full of plai- 
santerie, but still he wanted the accompaniment of habitual acts of disinterested 
generosity to convince one that his practice was better than his theory. He was 
one of the many whose lives prove how much moro effect example has than pre- 
cept. All the elements of good were combined in his nature, but they lay dor- 
mant for want of emulation to excite their activity. He was the slave of his opi- 
nions, and he submitted not without violent, though, alas! unsuccessful struggles 
to the chains they imposed, but each day brought him nearer to that age when 
reason triumphs vver passion—when, had life been spared him, he would 
have subjugated those unworthy tyrants, and asserted his efpire over that most 
rebellious of ali deminions—self. 

Byron never w.shed to live to be old; on the contrary, I have frequently heard 
him express the hope of dyimg young, aud Prememver his quoting Sir William 
Temple’s opinion,—that life is like wine ; who would drink it pure must not draw 
it to the dregs,—as being his way of thinking also. He said it was a mistaken 
idea that passions subsided with age, as they only changed, and not for the bet- 
ter, Avarice usurpang the place vacated by Love, and Suspicion filling up that of 
Confidence. ‘“ And this (continued Byron) is what age and experience brings 
us. No; let me not live to be old: give me youth, which is the fever of rea- 
son, and not age, which is the palsy. I remember my youth, when my heart 
overflowed with affection towards all who showed any symptom of liking towards 
me ; and now, at thirty-six, no very advanced period of life, I can scarcely, by 
raking up the dying embers of affection in that same heart, excite even a tempo- 
rary flame to warm my chilled feelings.” Byron mourned over the lost feelings 
of his youth, as we regret the lost friends of the same happy period; there was 
something melancholy in the sentiment, and the more so, as one saw that it was 
sincere. He often talked of death, and never w'th dread. He said that its cer- 
tainly furnished a better lesson than all the philosophy of the schools, as it ena- 
bled us to bear the ills of life, which would be unbearable were life of unlimited 
duration. He quoted Cowley’s lines— 

“Oh Life! thou weak-built isthmus, which doth proudly rise 


rrr) 


Up betwixt two eternities ! 


| as an admirable description, and said they often recurred to his memory. He 


never mentioned the friends of whom Death had deprived him without visible 
emotion : he loved to dwell! on their merits, and talked of them with a tenderness 


sionally elevated, partly through hysteric excitement, to a pitch of inspiration ; and | as if their deaths hal been recent, instead of years ago. Talking of some of them, 


uttered such eloquence as Ihave seldom heard from female lips. 
man of the parish administered the sacrament to her once or twice, and it was 
consolatory, he said, to see the spirit in which she received it. 

On one day during this interval, my wife (herself indisposed) accompanied me 
to Miss Edwards's bedside ; and the poor, fond, grateful girl's feelings got quite 
uncontrojlable. I was obliged to remove my wile, almost fainting, from the room ; 
and I fear the shock of that interview—which I afterwards blamed myseif much 
for allowing—hurried Miss Edwards more rapidly to her end. On one of the 
days m question, she calmly arranged about the disposal of her little property ; 
leaving the interest of £1000 to the nurse for her life ; £200 to the poor of the 
parish: atrifle to me and my wife, * for rings—if they will wear them; and 
the rest to the Magdalen Hospital, on condition that it was given anonymously, 
and no attempt made to discover from what quarter it proceeded beyond me. I 
put the whole mto the hands of my solicitor, and he got her wil! duly drawn and 
executed. 

Wednesday, January 25th.—Miss Edwards was sweetly calm and composed 
on this visit. She spoke to ine of her funeral, begging it might be in the simplest 
way possible—tollowed by the nurse, three poor women, to whom she bequeathed 
black dresses for that purpose—and, if * I would honour her poor unworthy dust,” 
by myself; that there should be no name, no plate upon the coffin-lid, and no 
grave-stone in the church-yard. She repeatedly and solemuly enjoined me to 
observe her wishes in this respect. 

* Let me not leave my stained name behind me! No one would feel pleasure 
in seeing it—but, I believe—I humbly hope, it is written in the Bocks of For- 
giveness above! Let me go gently, and in silence, into my mother Earth, and 
be thankful for so peaceful a resting place!” The tone in which she uttered this 
echoes yet in my ear! 

“Tam happy, Eleanor,” said I, much affeeted—“I am very happy to see 


you so composed in the prospect of death' Rely upon it, Heaven is very near 


vou.” 
“ Vor—the Friend of Publicans and Sinners—I think He will not refuse to re- 


| ceive me !" she replied, the tears dropping from her eyes 


rr 


“How bright—how clear is all before you 

In a solemn, slow whisper, she looked upwards with an air of ay 
dence in the truth of what she was saving, and quoted the sublime Janguage of 
Scripture. “+I know that my Redeemer liveth—and that he shall stand at the 
latter day upon the Earth: And though, after my skin, worms destroy this body, 
yet in my flesh shall I see God !’” 

“Amen, Eleanor!” [ exclaimed, taking her hand in mine—‘ we may meet 
again, my love,” said I, but paused abruptly I felt choked 

“Oh, Doctor, yes!” she replied, owith thrilling emphasis, gently compressing 
my hand. ‘ You must not, Doctor, when | am gone, quite forget me! Some- 
times, Doctor, think of the poor girl you saved from rvin—and believe she 
loved you!’ Our tears fell fast I could not open my lips 
worthy to be in vour thoughts—but, dear Doctor! you will be among the last 
| thoughts in my heart! Will you-—kiss me, and promise that you will sometimes 
| remember poor Eleanor ! 
| Almost blinded by my tears—uanable to utter a word—lI bent over her and kiss- 

: | Eleanor,” I faltered She spoke not, but shook her 

| head with unutterable emotion. I could bear it no longer ; so I faltered that she 
| should see me again within a very few hours—kissed her with a second solemn 
| I had ridden half way home, before 
Every 


afi] 





confi- 


edher. ‘God bless thee, 


—it might be final kiss, and left the room 





| J could at all recover my ss lf-p ysseesj0n time that the pale image of 
Eleanor B—— came before me, it forced t 





The clergy- | and depioring their loss, he observed, with a bitter smile, “ But perhaps it is as 


well that thcy are gone: it is less bitter to mourn their deaths than to have to re- 
gret their alienation ; and who knows but that, had they lived, they might have 
become as fiithless as some others that Ihave known. Experience has taught 
me that the only friends we can call our own—that can know no change—are 
those over whom the grave has closed: the seal of death is the only seal of 
friendship. No wonder, then, that we cherish the memory of those who loved 
us, and comiort ourselves with the thought that they were unchanged to the last. 
The regret ve feel at such afflictions has something in it that softens our hearts, 
and renders us betier. We feel more kindly disposed to our fellow-creatures, 
because we ire satisfied with ourselves—tirst, for being able to excite affection, 
and secondl’, for the gratitude with which we repay it,—to the memory of those 
we have los’; but the regret we prove at the alienation or unkindness of those 
we trusted «id loved, is so mingled with bitter feelings, that they sear the heart, 
dry up the Puntain of kindness in our breasts, and disgust us with human nature, 
by woundin: our self-love in its most vulnerable part—the showing that we have 
failed to excte affection where we had lavished ours. One may learn to bear this 
uncomplamigly, and with outward calm ; but the impression is indelible, and he 
must be mde of different materials to the generality of men who does not be- 
come acyn2, if he become nothing worse, afier once suffering such a disappoint- 





ment.” 

I remark d that his early friends had not given him cause to speak feelingly 
on this suby-et, and named Mr. Hobhouse as a proof; he answered, ‘ Yes, cer- 
tainly, he las remained unchanged, and I believe is unchangeable ; and if friend- 
ship, as mat people imagine, consists in telling one truth—unvarnished, un- 
adorned truh—he is indeed a friend; yet, hang it, I must be candid, aud say I 
have had pany ether, and more agreeable, proofs of Hobhouse’s friendship than 
the truths ve always told me ; but the fact is, I wanted him to sugar them over a 
little with flattery, as nurses do the physic given to children, and he never 
would, an therefore I have never felt quite content with him, though, au fond, 
I respect him the more, while | respect myself very much less for this weakness 


| of mine 


“ Williun Bankes is another of my early friends. He is very clever, very 
original, nd has a fund of information; he is also very good natured ; but he is 
not muc! of a flatterer. How unjust it is to accuse you ladies of loving flattery 
so much, I am quite sure that we men are quite as much addicted fo it, but have 
not the «miable candour to show it, as you alldo. Adulation is never disagree- 
able wien faddressed to ourselves, though let us hear only half the same degree 
of it adlressed to another, and we vote the addresser a parasite, and the addressed 
a fool Or swallowing it. But even though we may doubt the sineerity or the 
judgmnt of the adulator, the incense is nevertheless acceptable, as it proves we 


| must be of some importance to induce him to take the trouble of flattering us. 


*T know I am not | 


tears afresh into my eyes, and wall | 


There are two things that we are all willing to take, and never think we can have 
too much of (continued Byron,) money and flattery; and the more we have of 
the frst the more we are likely to get of the second, as far as I have observed, 
at all events in England, where [ have seen wealth excite an attention and res- 
pect that virtue, genius, or valour would fai! to meet with 

“T have frequently remarked (said Byron,) that in no country ave I seen 
pre-eminence so universally followed by envy, jealousy, and all uncharitableness 
is in England; those who are deterred by shame from openly attacking, endea- 
vour to depreciate it, by holding up mediocrity to adimration, on the same prin- 
ciple that women, when they hear the beauty of another justly extolled, either 
deny, or ussent with faint praise, to her claims, and lavish on some merely passa- 
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treat their celebrated men as they do their climate, abuse them amongst them- 
selves, and defend them out of amour propre, if attacked by strangers. Did you 
ever know a person of powerful abilities really liked in England! Are not the 
persons most popular in society precisely those who have no qualities to excite 
envy? Amiable, good-natured people, but negative characters ; their very good- 
ness (if mere good-nature can be called goodness) being caused by the want of 
any positive excellence, as white is produced by the absence of colour. People 
feel themselves equal, and generally think themselves superior to such persons ; 
hence, as they cannot wound vanity, they become popular; all agree to praise 
them, because each individual, while praising, administers to his own self-com- 
placency, from his belief of superiority to him whom he praises. Notwithstand- 
ing their faults, the English, (said Byron,) that is to say, the well bred and well 
educated among them, are better calculated for the commerce of society than 
the individuals of other countries, from the simple circumstance that they /asten. 
This makes one cautious of what one says, and prevents the hazarding the mile 
petits riens that escape when one takes courage from the noise of all talking to- 
gether, as in other places; and this is a great point gained. In what country 
but England could the epigrammatic repartées and spiritual anecdotes of a Jekyll 
have flourished! Place him at a French or Italian table, supposing him aw fad 
of the languages, and this, our English Attic bee, could neither display his honey 
nor his sting; both would be useless in the hive of drones around him. St. 
Evremond, I think it is, who says that there is no better company than an Eng- 
lishman who talks, and a Frenchman who thinks; but give me the man who 
listens, unless he can talk like a Jekyll, from the overflowing of a full mind, and 
not, as most of one’s acquaintances do, make a noise like drums, from their 
emptiness. An animated conversation has muchthe same effect on me as cham- 
paigne—it elevates and makes me giddy, and I say a thousand foolish things 
while under its intoxicating influence: it takes a long time to sober me after ; 
andI sink, under re-action, into a state of depression—half cross, half hippish, 
and out of humour with myself and the world. I find an interesting book the 
only sedative to restore me to my wonted calm ; for, left alone to my own reflec- 
tions, I feel so ashamed of mysel{—vis-d-vis to myself—for my levity and over- 
excitement, that all the follies I have uttered rise up in judgment against me, 
andI am as sheepish as a schoolboy, after his first degrading abandonment to 
intemperance.” 

“Did you know Curran? (asked Byron)—he was the most wonderful person 
Lever saw. In him was combined an imagination the most brilliant and profound, 
with a flexibility and tenderness, that would have justified the observation applied 
to , that his heart was in his head. I remember his once repeating some 
stanzas to me, four lines of which struck me so much, that I made him repeat 
them twice, and I wrote them down before I went to bed. 

‘While memory, with more than Egypt’s art, 
Embalming all the sorrows of the heart, 

Sits at the altar which she raised to woe, 

And feeds the source when tears eternal flow !’ 


I have caught myself repeating these lines fifty times; and, strange to say, they 
suggested an image on memory to me, with which they have no sort of resem- 
blance in any way, and yet the idea came while repeating them; so unaccount- 
able and incomprehensible is the power of association. My thought was—Me- 
mory, the mirror which affliction dashes to the earth, and looking down upon the 
fragments, only beholds the reflection multiplied.” He seemed pleased at my 
admiring his idea.* I told him that his thoughts, in comparison with those of 
others, were eagles brought into competition with sparrows. As an example, I 
gave him my definition of memory, which I said resembled a telescope bringing 
distant objects near tous. He said the simile was good; but I added it was me- 
chanical, instead of poetical, which constituted the difference between excel- 
lence and mediocrity, as between the eagle and sparrow. This amused him, 
though his politeness refused to admit the verity of the comparison. 

Talking of tact, Byron observed that it ought to be added to the catalogue of 
the cardinal virtues, and that our happiness frequently depended more on it than 
on all the accredited ones. ‘‘A man (said he) may have prudence, temperance, 
justice, and fortitude ; yet wanting tact may, and must, render those around him 
uncomfortable (the English synonynse for unhappy ;) and, by the never-failing 
retributive justice of Nemesis, be unhappy himself, as all are who make others 
so. I consider tact the real panacea of life, and have observed that those who 
most eminently possessed it were remarkable for feeling and sentiment; while on 
the contrary, the persons most deficient in it were obtuse, frivolous, or insensible. 
To possess tact it is necessary to have a fine perception, and to be sensitive ; 
for how can we know what will pain another without having some criterion in our 
own feelings, by which we can judge of his? Hence, I maintain that our tact 
is always in proportion to our sensibility.” 

Talking of love and friendship, Byron sata, that ~ friendship may, and often 
does, grow into love, but love never subsides into friendship. I maintained the 
contrary, and instanced the affectionate friendship which replaces the love of 
married people ; a sentiment as tender though less passionate, and more durable 
than the first. He said, “ you should say more enduring: for, depend on it, that 
the good-natured passiveness, with which people submit to the conjugal yoke, is 
much more founded on the philosophical principle of what can’t be cured must 
be endured, than the tender friendship you give them credit for. Who that has 
felt the all-engrossing passion of love (continued he) could support the stagnant 
calm you refer to for the same object? No, the humiliation of discovering the 
frailty of our own nature, which is in no instance more proved than by the short 
duration of violent love, has something so painful in it, that, with our usual 
selfishness, we feel, if not a repugnance, at least an indifference to the object 
that once charmed, but can no longer charm us, and whose presence brings mor- 
tifying recollections ; nay, such is our injustice, that we transfer the blame of 
the weakness of our own natures to the person who had not power to retain our 
love, and discover blemishes in her to excuse our inconstancy. As indifference 
begets indifference, vanity is wounded on both sides; and though good sense 
may induce people to support and conceal their feelings, how can an affectionate 
friendship spring up like a phoenix, from the ashes of extinguished passion! I 
am afraid that the friendship, in such a case, would be as fabulous as the pheenix, 
as the recollection of burnt-out love would remain too mortifying a memento to 
admit the successor, friendship.” I told Byron that this was mere sophistry, and 
could not be his real sentiments ; as also that, a few days before, he admitted 
that passion subsides into a better, or at least a more durable feeling. I added, 
that persons who had felt the engrossing Jove he described, which was a tem- 
pestuous and selfish passion, were glad to sink into the refreshing calm of milder 
feelings, and looked back with complacency on the storms they had been exposed 
to, and with increased sympathy to the person who had shared them. The com- 
munity of interest, of sorrows, and of joys, added new links to the chain of 
affection, and habit, which might wear away the gloss of the selfish passion he 
alluded to, gave force to friendship, by rendering the persons every day more 
necessary to each other. I added, that dreadful would be the fate of persons, if, 
after a few months of violent passion, they were to pass their lives in indiffer- 
ence, merely because their new feelings were less engrossing and exciting than 
the old. “Then (said Byron,) if you admit that the violent love does, or must, 
subside in a few months, and, as in coursing, that we are mad fora minute to be 
melancholy for an hour, would it not be wiser to choose the friend, I mean the 
person most calculated for friendship, with whom the long years ate to be spent, 
than the idol who is to be worshipped for some months, and then hurled from the 
altar we had raised to her, and left defaced and disfigured by tht smoke of the 
incense she had received? I maintained that as the idols are chosen nearly 
always for their personal charms, they are seldom calculated for friendship ; 
hence the disappointment that ensues, when the violence of passion has abated, 
and the discovery is made that there are no solid qualities to replace the passion 
that has passed away with the novelty that excited it. When a man chooses a 

friend in a woman, he looks to her powers of conversation, her mental qualities, 
and agreeability ; and as these win his regard the more they are known, love 
often takes the place of friendship, and certainly the foundation on which he 
builds is more likely to be lasting, and, in this case, I admit that affection, or, as 
you more prettily call it, tender friendship, may last for ever.” | replied that I 
believed the only difference in our opinions is, that I denied that friendship could 
not succeed love, and that nothing could change my opinion. “ J suppose (said 
Byron) that (woman like) 
‘A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.’ 

So that all my fine commentaries on my text have been useless; at all events I 
hope you give me credit for being ingenious, as well as ingenuous ir. my defence. 
Clever men (said Byron) commit a great mistake in selecting wives who are 
destitute of abilities ; I allow that une femme savante is apt to be a bore, and it 
is to avoid this that people run into the opposite extreme, and condemn them- 
selves to pass their lives with women who are incapable of understanding or 
appreciating them. Men have an idea that a clever woman must be disputative 
and dictatorial, not considering that it is only pretenders who are either, and that 
this applies as much to one sex as the other. Now, my beau ideal would be a 
woman with talent enough to be able to understand and value mine, but not 
sufficient to be able to shine herself. All men with pretensions desire this, 
though few, if any, have courage to avow it : I believe the truth is, that a man 
must be very conscious of superior abilities to endure the thought of having a 
rival near the throne, though that rival was his wife; and as it is said that no 
man is a hero to his valet de chambre, it may be concluded that few men can 
retain their position on the pedestal of genius vis-d-ris to one who has been be- 
hind the curtain, unless that one is unskilled in the art of Judging, and consequent- 

—_—_— 

* “ E’en as a broken mirror which the glass 
In every fragment multiplies, and makes 
A thousand images of one that was,” &c. 
Childe Harold, Canto iii, St; 33; 
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ly admires the more because she does not understand. Genius, like greatness, 
should be seen at a distance, for neither will bear a too close inspection. Ima- 
gine the hero of a hundred fights in his cotton night-cap, subject to all the in- 
firmities of nature, and there is an end of his sublimity,—and see a poet whose 
works have raised our thoughts above this sphere of common every-day existence, 
and who, Prometheus-like, has stolen fire from heaven to animate the children 
of clay,—see him in the throes of poetic Jabour, blotting, tearing, re-writing the 
lines that we suppose him to have poured forth with Homeric inspiration, and, in 
the intervals, eating, drinking, and sleeping, like the most ordinary mortal, and 
he soon sinks to a level with them in our estimation. I am sure (said Byron), 
we can never justly appreciate the works of those with whom we have lived on 
familiar terms ; 1 have felt this myself, and it applies to poets more than all 
other writers. They should live in solitude, rendering their presence more 
desired by its rarity ; never submit to the gratification of the annimal appetite of 
eating in company, and be as distinct in their general habits, as in their genius, 
from the common herd of mankinc.” He laughed heartily when he had finished 
this speech, and added, “J have had serious thoughts of drawing up a little code 
of instructions for my bretheren of the craft. 1 don’t think my friend Moore 
would adopt it, and he, perhaps, is the only exception who would be privileged 
to adhere to his present regime, as he can certainly pass the ordeal of dinners 
without losing any of his poetical reputation, since the brilliant things that come 
from his lips reconcile one to the solid things that go into them.” 


—~>— 
LIVES AND EXPLOITS OF CELEBRATED ROBBERS. 
THE SPANISH BRIGAND. 

“A short time after the French war, and the restoration of Ferdinand VIL, 
whose conduct made many of the loose guerilla parties continue out in the coun- 
try as brigands, an English merchant arrived one evening at a small mean town, 
at the foot of the Sierra Morena. In the posada of the place where he took up 
his lodgings for the night, he met a Spaniard of a commanding figure, and of a 
sharp, intelligent, but amiable countenance. Much struck with his appearance, 
the Englishman entered into conversation with him, and was still more delighted 
by his frank, spirited style of address and talking. Before supper was ready, the 
two had established that sort of traveller-intimacy which is not perhaps the less 
delightful because it must finish in a few hours, and the parties, in all probability 
never meet again; and when the meal was served, they sat down to it together, 
each, apparently, anxious to know more of the other. ‘They conversed together 
during the progress of the supper, and long after it was over, until the sinking and 
flickering lamps on the table warned the Englishman it must be time to retire to 
rest. As he rose to do so, the Spaniard, with all his former frankness and gen- 
tlemanly manner, asked him which way his road lay on the morrow. ‘The Eng- 
lish merchant replied across the Sierra Morena, and indicated the road he meant 
totake. The Spaniard, shaking his head, said he was sorry for this, as he had 
reasons to suspect that that very road at that very moment was beset by robbers, 
from whose numbers and activity there was no escape. The Englishman con- 
fessed that this was unpleasant news, particularly as the affairs that called him 
towards Madrid were urgent. ‘ But cannot you stay where you are a day or two!” 
replied the Spaniard ; ‘by that time they may have shifted their ground, and you 
may pass the mountains without meeting them.’ ‘The Englishman repeated that 
his business was urgent, said he was no coward, that he had hitherto travelled in 
Spain without any misadventure, and hoped still to do so. ‘ But, my good Senor,’ 
repliec the Spaniard, ‘you will not cross the mountains to-morrow without being 
robbed, take my word for that!’ ‘ Well, if it must be so, let them rob me,’ said 
the English merchant; ‘I have little money to lose, and they will hardly take the 
life of an unarmed and unresisting man!’ ‘They have never been accustomed 
so to act—let it be said tothe honour of the band, they are not such cowardly as- 
sassins,’ replied the Spaniard, who was then silent, and seemed to be musing to 
himself. The Englishman was beginning to call up one of the servants of the 
posada, to shew him to his resting-place, when his companion, raising his hand 
said, ‘ Not yet, Sefor, not yet! listen!’ and he continued in an under-tone, ‘ It 
was my fortune, seme time since to have to cross the Sierra Morena alone, like 
you; it was occupied then, as now, by the Salteadores ; but I met a man, also 
alone, as you have met me, who said he had rendered the captain of the band 
some service, and that he could give me a pass which should cause my person and 
my property to be respected by the robbers, and enable me to cross the mountains 
with perfect safety.’ ‘A much better thing this than a king’s passport,’ said the 
astonished Englishman. ‘ Pray what was it! and did it succeed?’ ‘It was only 
a button,’ replied the Spaniard; ‘it did all that had been promised, and perhaps 
it has not yet lost its charm—I will give it you, here itis!’ After searching in 
his pocket, the Spaniard produced a curiously filagreed silver button, and placed 
it in the hands of the Engtishman, begging him to be careful of it, and to present 
it to any robbers that might attack him in the Sierra. ‘But were you really 
attacked on your journey?’ inquired the merchant. ‘The button was respect- 
ed by all the robbers I met, and I believe I saw them all,’ said the Spa- 
niard; ‘ but ask no more questions, and take care of the button! to 
-morrow you will see whether it has lost its charm.’ With many thanks, 
the Englishman took his leave, and went to bed. On the following morning, when 
he continued his journey, the silver button ran in his head for some time. But 
it was not until noon, as he was toiling up one of the most rugged of the moun- 
tain paths, that he had the opportunity of trying its virtue. There his guide, 
who rode before him, was suddenly knocked off his mule by a blow from the butt- 
end of a musket, and the next instant three other guns were levelled at the Eng- 
lishman’s breast, by men who stepped from behind a rock. The attack was so 
sudden, that his ideas and recollection were disturbed, and he put his hand in his 
pocket, brought out his purse, and delivered it to the robbers, who were calling 
him all sorts of opprobrious names, before he thought of his silver button. But 
when the recollection came to his mind, and he produced it, much doubting of its 
efficacy, the oaths of the Salteadores were stopped at once, as though a sacred re- 
lic had been held before their eyes; they returned him his purse, earnestly en- 
treated his pardon for all that had happened, and informed him that it was their 
bounden duty to see the bearer of that button safe across the mountains. Accor- 
dingly, on went the merchant with the brigands for his guards, he blessing the sil- 
ver button, and they shewing him every possible attention and respect. On their 
way they met with other robbers, which proved how formidable was the band, and 
how impossible it would have been to escape them without the charmed button. 
At length they came toa low, solitary house in a wild dell, far away from the 
beaten path across the Sierra, which they had abandoned for rocks that seemed 
never to have been trodden. Here the merchant was told he might stop and re- 
fresh himself. “Nothing loath, he dismounted, and turned to the door, when his 
companion at the posada of the preceding evening—the donor of the magical but- 
ton met him on the threshold, with the words and gestures of an hospitable wel- 
come. His dress was changed—he now wore a splendid kind of uniform, the 
jacket of which was of velvet, embroidered with gold; but the Englishman re- 
cognised his commanding figure and impressive countenance in an instant, and 
gave him his hand as a friend. ‘I got here before you,’ said the captain of the 
banditti, for such in fact was the donor of the button, ‘and have prepared a good 
dinner for you, being very certain, that what I gave you last night would bring 
you in safety under my roof.’ The Englishman expressed his gratitude, and they 
sat down to dine. The bandit’s dishes were savoury and good, and his wine was 
better. As the wine warmed the Englishman, he again expressed his gratitude, 
and then ventured to say how astonished he was that a person of his host’s man- 
ners, and one capable of such kind and generous feelings and actions, could lead 
such a kind of life. The robber drew his hand across his dark brow and fiery 
eyes, and said, ‘These are times when thieves and traitors thrive in the royal 
court and the offices of government, and honest patriots are driven to the high- 
way. Asa guerilla, I shed my blood for my country; for my king, who, when 
he returned, would have left me to starve or to beg! But no matter—this is no 
business of yours. I met you, liked your manners, and have saved you !—that is 
enough! say no more!’ The Englishman of course desisted, and soon after rose 
to take his leave. The captain, who recovered his good humour, told him he 
should have an escort yet a little further, and he put in the route he wished to 
follow. The merchant would then have returned the silver button, but the rob- 
ber insisted on his keeping it. ‘ You, or some friend of yours, may have to pass 
this way again,’ said he, ‘and whoever has the button to produce, will be re- 
spected as you have been respected! Go with God! and say nothing as to what 
has happened between you and me and mine! Adios!’ The merchant's farewell 
was an earnest and cordial one. Guided by the brigands, he soon reached the 
road on the opposite side of the mountains, and would there have given them 
some money for the trouble he had caused them. They said they had their cap- 
tain’s strict commands against this—they would not accept a real, but left him, 
wishing him a happy journey. Some time—I believe some years after this ad- 
venture—the English merchant heard with deep regret that the Spanish robber- 
chief, whom he described as being one of the handsomest men he ever beheld, 
had been betrayed into the hands of government, and put to a cruel and igno- 
minious death.” 

—~——— 


MEMOIRS OF LOUIS XVIII 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF—-THE TWO FIRST VOLUMES. 
From the Metropolitan for December. 
These volumes are on many accounts entitled to notice. ‘We have not for 
a long space perused any work from which we have gained more matter in the 
way of amusement, and interest. No one who reads them can wonder at a 
French revolution, or see further into the causes of the mighty change which 
France underwent. We have here the good-intentioned, but weak and inde- 
cisive Louis XVI., drawn no doubt in perfect truth of character. We see him 
in his blacksmith’s shop, and mark what an exception he was in his pursuits to 
the dissipated court around him. We cannot fail to see that his bane, like that 
of Napoleon, was an Austrian marriage. We observe the profligacy and man- 
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ners prevalent; and the dissipation of Marie Antoinette, whose extravagance 
seems to have been without bounds, while France was groaning with suffering, 
and the treasury nearly empty. We view with unmingled abhorrence the profli- 
gacy of the Count d’Artois, the present ex-king, Charles X., whose vices in his 
youth have terminated in his old age in bigotry, and who is now a deserved 
outcast. Even Louis XVIII., then the Comte de Provence, though he of course 
describes himself, and really seems to have been the best of his family, even he 
confesses, while crying shame upon his relatives for their extravagance, that the 
King assisted him with 600,000 francs after a fete of d’Artois’s, which cost 
nearly a million—The Comte de Provence had enjoyed an income from the 
king of 3,700,000 livres, besides a pension, and did not get into debt. The dis- 
sipation of Antoinette and D’Artois was unbounded ; the latter was celebrated 
for his infamous orgies, and his character seems to have been estimated by his 
relative, very little higher than by the public. ‘The mode of treating the royal 
children was disgusting. 'The Dauphin was modest and shy in the presence of 
women, and to prepare him for his marriage, he was tutored in a way that dis- 
gusted him; the details of which cannot be stated with propriety. Louis 
XVIII. too was prepared for his marriage with a Princess of Piedmont by the 
previous blandishments of an opera girl, the account of which is too gross for 
the English ear. Of course the court and nobility were ‘ religious” in the 
meaning annexed to the word, in more countries than France. That is, they 
heaped livings upon the higher orders of the clergy, who were ambitious and ra- 
pacious jobbers for good things, and they now and then partook of the formal 
ceremonies of the church. Out of sight they laughed at such things, fully as 
much as the revolutionary leaders after them, only the latter did it openly. Louis 
XVIII. jests most ungraciously in this respect.—The prophecy of Louis XV. 
to Chauvelin about their deaths, page 157, is curious. And how did this prince 
die? Why, the last fair one brought to satiate his debaucheries gave him the 
small pox, of which he perished. ‘The sermon of the bishop of Senez before 
the king, almost the only prelate in France with real religion, was also singular. 
‘‘In forty days Nineveh shall be no more,” was the text, and he beldly addressed 
the monarch on his profligacies, very different from bishops in 1830 to other mo- 
narchs. Louis XVIII. says, “I still hear the words ringing in my ears.” 

The upper clergy exercised an intolerable tyranny over the lower clergy, and 
the people. Its manners were worldly and licentious. The fear of these peo- 
ple to let the King know he was dying, is well described, page 225, vol. i. They 
were so long debating about it, that the royal writer says ‘“ the soul of the eldest 
son of the Church was nearly being carried off by Satan, to the scandal of Chris- 
tendom.’’ La Martiniere at last boldly told the king he would die; upon this the 
king banished his mistress, as she could no longer be of any interest to him, and 
like the Newgate criminal, prepared to die a saint.—He took the sacrament of a 
bishop in pontificalibus, who made a pious speech in the king’s place, and the 
thing was settled ; no one doubted but the king’s soul was safe, and every body, 
like a certain marchioness on another occasion, began to look out for the loaves 
and fishes, or pay court to the successor ; the breath not being quite out of the 
king’s body, but his decease sure. When the king was dead, Louis XVI. and 
his two brothers went to Choisy to mourn, and the new king had already got the 
tears into his eyes, and the present Charles X. was going to do the same, but his 
wife let fall so good a joke, that the whole party burst into a hearty laugh, and 
by the time they reached Choisy, all sorrow was forgotton. D. Artois’ dissipa- 
tion, and the family of Polignac, baneful to the court and country as they have 
been again, still appear prominently on the scene. ‘Then the dissipation and pro- 
digality of Antoinette, who it seems never forgave an injury. ‘Then the sale of 
the Lettres de Cachet, how horrible '!—page 288 ; and mothers setting their sons 
to fight duels about their own intrigues. The plunder of the king’s treasure, or 
its unaccountable disappearance, the innocent personal conduct of Louis XVI. in 
the midst of all these enormities, shown as respected Monaco. These things are 
highly interesting. 

Pleasure was the idol of Antoinette, who sacrificed every thing to it. She 
went in a cabriolet with a solitary attendant, to the theatre, which scandalized 
her, which, together with her intimacy with the Duke de Coigny, a man of gal- 
lantry, did her much injury. D’Artois now set the example of wearing the most 
costly fancy dresses, and, with as much folly as foolery, thought it possible to slip 
back to feudal habits, and that privileges as they then existed, would follow— 
they thought them as our conservatives do now, the golden age of royalty and 
happiness. Marie Antoinette had a stupid German brother, who did not help 
her popularity when he came to visit her. Of D’Artois and the queen Louis 
writes, 

“While the Count d’Artois set no bounds to his prodigal fooleries, the queen 
could never be accused of being behind hand in the same course. She was in 
debt before the end of the first year of her accession, and was quite astonished 
when she requested some advances from M. 'Turgot, that he went to consu!t the 
| king previous to complying with her request. Louis XVI., who, as I have al- 

ready stated, had sincere views of public economy, made no scruple of exclaim- 

ing against the exigencies of Marie Antoinette. He enjoined the comptroller- 
general to send the sum required to his private cabinet; and then requested the 
| presence of the queen. 

“The queen came without an idea of the nature of the king’s wish to see her. 
The king began by tasking her in an amicable manner respecting the employ- 
ments to which she devoted her money; then presented the sum required ; and 
finally conjured her not to dissipate it in useless expenditure. From that time, 
M. Turgot was treated with little charity in the queen’s intimate circle. At- 
tempts were made to exasperate that princess against him, and with such suc- 

| cess that she at length promised to do all she could to get him dismissed. This 
| is the chief cause of the early withdrawal from the ministry of the most able and 
honest minister, whom the state had such reason to regret, and will always 
regret. 

We have the intrigues of D’Artois with the couftezans of Paris; one called 
Duthe, runs him into enormous debts. Antoinette, equally extravagant, could 
not forgive the infidelity of D’Artois to his wife. The Prince was in asad 
plight with his debts, which the king paid, or rather France ; but this affair made 
no alteration in his career of profligacy; though his princess was just at the time 
brought to bed. 

At the coronation of Louis XVI. he complained the crown was too small for 
his head, and putting it aside, said, “I shall never be able to wear it.’ Poor 
Louis XVIII. seems a little addicted to note such omens, if so they may be call- 
ed. In the way of pensions we find some notable instances of the plunder of 
French people ; no wonder Turgot could not arrange the Finances. The “ vest- 
ed rights,” as our Tories call them, of women about the queen, were always 
respected at the Court of France. A lady of the queen's suit got 100,000 
livres perannum. ‘The Count D*Artois and the Duke de Chartres went hand 
in hand together in their debaucheries. ‘They gave suppers to the prostitutes of 
Paris. D'Artois intrigued withthe waiting-woman of the Duchess de Chartres, 
and set no bounds to his prodigaiity. ‘The public feeling now manifested itself 
in squibs and lampoons, the authors of which the Court did not know. The ho- 
nesty of Turgot, and his attempt to stem the extravagance of the royal family, 
was soon repaid by dismissal. Antoinette, D’Artois, and the princess de Lamballe, 
co-operated to outset him, for he checked their extravagance. The king gave 
way to them contrary to his inclinations, and the revolution was thus accelerated. 
Necker succeeded. Louis XVIII seems to have hated Necker, though as a fi- 
nancier and aman of probity, he confesses his worth: thus, it seems, honest 
ministers do not please princes, even when their salvation hangs uponthem. He 
complains of Necker being a plebeian, and attacks Madame de Stael, whom he 
said he hated as “ the daughter of an accountant,” and paid for her conversation 
to royalty with a “ million down!” The clergy, too, seem to have hated Necker 
not because he was a plebeian, but a Protestant. ‘The queen and royal family 
took what they liked of the public money to supply their prodigality ; even “ my- 
self,” as Louis says, “and D’Artois did the same.” ‘The reign of Louis XV. 
was nothing to it. Necker, just entered into office, remonstrated with the king 
about it. Poor Louis XVI. struggled to stay the current in vain. Finding the 
queen would not stay her hand, he refused an invitation to one of her fetes. She 
asked the reason. 

“+ Because, replied the king, ‘I will not sanction by my presence expences 
which the state of the finance does not warrant.’ 

“Marie Antoinette exclaimed that the fete would cost a mere trifle. 

‘«-* Have you seen the estimate, madame!’ 

«No, sire.’ 

«Then have it submitted to you, and you will find it exceeds eighty thousand 
livres. I should think myself criminal to sanction such extravagant follies, and 
therefore I am resolved not to go. 

After all, the queen triumphed; she had her fete at last, where she, who was 
one day to tread the scaffold, like Armida, presided, blind to the destruction she 
wasaiding in its advance. 

“The Count d’Artois, whom no expences deterred from any whim he took 
into his head, resolved to make a Petit Trianon of a small villa called Bagatelle 
he possessed in the Bois de Bologne. He laid a wager with the queen that he 
would build an elegant pavilion in a month, and the bet was fixed at the expense 
of the building,—-one hundred thousand livres. Gallant, his architect, agreed to 
undertake to build it in the specified time ; and the count having gained the 
wager, received the money. To this he added five hundred thousand livres 
more, and soon had the pleasure of seeing all the credulous wonder-mongers of 
Paris crowding to see his quickly-constructed miniature palace. It afterwards 
became his favourite residence. His sleeping room was modelled like a tent, 
and adorned with warlike ornaments. It was there that this modern Achilles 
soughit repose, not from the toils of war, but from those of luxury and pleasure. 

“ His passion for Madame de Canillac exhibited itself about this time. He 
quitted for her the lady in waiting to the Duchess de Chartres, to whom I have 
before referred. She had been placed, through the credit of the Princess 








Guemene, about the person of my sister Elizabeth: and it was through seeing 
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her in that situation that he took it into his head to be attracted by her personal 


-charms.” 


Police, 


A Shabby Thief —Isaac Finklestone, a Polish Jew, was brought | before the 
Lord Mayor, charged by Mrs. Rieg, a lodging-house keeper for foreigners, with 
having stolen two sheets and a blanket, “ off his ready-furnished bed. 

Mrs. Rieg swore that Mr. Finklestone, who inhabited one of her rooms, hada 
hand prepared to take away any thing that it could get hold of ; as a proof of 
which he had, the last morning he was in her house, prigged a bit of soap out of 
the basin of one of her other lodgers. } 

Mr. Finklestone: who expressed himself al! through the scene in a most furious 
but eccentric manner, immediately fired at this imputation.—Vot you say! me 
steal soap! vot vould I do vid soap? Look, my Lor (holding out and wringing a 
pair of hands which bore strong testimony to his innocence), she say I steal soap. 
Oh vicked, vicked female dog! [Laughter.] 

Mrs. Rieg declared that Mr. Finklestone was what she might call a shabby 
thief, and intimated that nothing could be ‘too hot or too heavy” for his gripe. 

Mr. Finklestone—Ah, ha! you call me teef; vot do [ vant to be teef for. 
*Tis you be de teef, old Rig. I be rich man, I’ve de monish in de Bank, more den 
£5. You be de teef, old thick leg. [A laugh.] 

The Lord Mayor—Let me know the particulars of the charge on which the 
prisoner is brought here. — 

Mrs. Rieg—Please your Lordship, he lodged with me, and he went away, 14 
weeks ago £3,10s in my debt; and, moreover, he walked off with two sheets 
and a blanket. 

Mr. Finklestone—Vot you mean by walk off! Mrs. Reig—Why you stole 
*em, to be sure, as you stole the soap out of Mr. Hackerbash’s chamber. 

Mr. Finklestone—Ah! you dam old Rig, vot do I vant vid two sheet and 
de blanket? I don’t vant two sheet at all; I’ve sheet at home. [A laugh.] 

Mrs. Rieg—My Lord, he stole them, and my servant maid can prove it. 

The servant girl said that immediately after Mr. Finklestone had left her mis- 
tress’s house she missed the sheets and blanket off his bed. 

Mr. Finklestone—Ah, my Lor, she will swear anything for old Rig. Ven dey 
vant to keep de lodger from going off, she say she vant two sheet and de blanket. 
She is Rig’s daughter. Ah ha, dey say I be robber. Dere’s Maishter Davis, 
and Maishter Aarons, and Maishter Solomons, will give in iny hand 50 hundred 
poundsh, and dey say I vant two sheet and de blanket! I don’t vant no such 
dirty ting. [Laughter.] 

The Lord Mayor—I am not satisfied with this evidence, Mrs. Rieg. 

Kinnersley (the beadle of Aldgate where Mrs. Rieg resides) gave the Lord 
Mayor to understand that he believed Mrs. Rieg was subject to mistakes on oc- 
casions of the kind. 

The Lord Mayor—Mr. Finklestone, you are discharged. 

Mrs. Rieg (in a violent rage) Oh! that’s the way justice is done here, is it? 
Well, if I don’t indict you for the robbery I hope 1 may catch it. Here's the 
way of treating an unprotected woman.—[Laughter.} Kinnersley, depend upon 
it you shall hear of this. You shall catch it afore its long. 

Mr. Finklestone—Ah ha, Mistress Rig, you must go to some von else if you 
vant two sheet and de blanket. 

The Polander then left the justice-room, declaring that the Lord Mayor had 
delivered him out of the hands of a she Philistine. 


Sunriary. 


His Majesty had invited a large dinner party to the Palace last mght, to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the patron Saint of Scotland. The number of invita- 
tions exceeded seventy, and the gentlemen invited are exclusively natives of 
North Britain. —Dec. 1 

Henry V.—A gentleman, who is connected with the ex-King of France, 
Charles X, and who, from his situation at the Court of that Sovereign, had good 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the character of the young Henri, 
informs us that he is a youth of extraordinary talent and great docility. He is 
so well versed in history as to be able to answer any question, no matter how 
remote the period to which it refers; and he is as conversant with all the sta- 
tistics of his own country as the best informed persons of fifty or sixty. He 
writes well, converses with ease, hunts and shoots like a Nimrod, and is perfect 
in all the accomplishments of a gentleman. Such is our informant’s account of 
his attainments : of his mind he speaks with great eulogium. ‘There is not, ac- 
cording to him, a more amiable boy in all Europe. 

It is a curious fact, that before Charles the Tenth quitted Holyrood House, he 
wrote a letter to a friend in London, in which everything that has occurred with 
respect to Belgium and Holland was correctly foretold. The friend in question 
allowed the fact to become known, and it was communicated to a member of our 
Cabinet, who at first ridiculed the idea of a continued resistance by Holland ; !vat 
every thing has since been verified to the letter. 

St. James's Palace, Nov. 23. 1832—The King has been pleased to appoint 
Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Rowley, K. C. B., one of the Grooms of his Majesty's 
Bedchamber, in the room of the Hon. Cavendish Bradshaw, deceased. The 
King has also been pleased to appoint the Lord Elphinstone one of the Lords of 
his Majesty’s Bedchamber, in the room of Lord Clinton deceased. 

The King has also been graciously pleased to appoint J. Kennedy, Esq., now 
First Attaché to his Majesty’s Embassy to the Sublime Ottoman Porte, to be 
Secretary to his Majesty’s Legation at the Court of Naples. 

Count and Countess Michel Woronzow have broken up their establishment in 
Mansfield street, and returned to Russia. For twenty-three years Count Woron- 
zow was the predecessor of Prince Lieven. 

The Newcastle Journal says thatthe Duke of Portland has withdrawn his 
support from the Ministry in consequence of their conduct towards the Dutch 
It is said that others of Mr. Canning’s immediate political party have followed 
the example of the Noble Duke. 

The Jamaica papers state that Lord Mulgrave has sentenced two blacks con- 
victed of rebellion by Court-martial, to be éransported to the hulks in England 
for life ! 

The Princess Charlotte, daughter of Joseph Bonaparte, and widow of Prince 
Napoleon, son of Louis, the former King of Holland, has arrived in London, 
accompanied by her cousins, Monsieur and Madame Clary. The Princess resides 
at her father’s house in Park crescent. 

The French Army at Antwerp, Nov. 21.—Several English officers, both of the 
army and the navy, are at Marshal Gerard’s head-quarters to be present as ama- 
teurs at the siege of the citadel. Among them are Lord Ranelagh, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, and Sir G. Hamilton. 








The sentiments of Lord Byron relative to the personal attractions of the 
Countess of Jersey (as expressed in his ‘ Condolatory Address to her Ladyship, 
on the Prince Regent's returning her picture to Mrs. Mee’) corresponds perfectly 
with that of the Emperor Alexander of Russia, who declared that the Countess 
of Jersey was the only lady he had seen, in his triumphal march, who came up 
to his preconceived ideal of beauty. It is no mean praise to have won the meed 
of loveliness from the greatest Poet and the greatest Sovereign of her day. We 


may add, that the purity of her life is even still more universally acknowledged 


than that of her charms; as, on the /aiter, the diversity of tastes might give rise 
to different notions, but, on the former, there can be but one opinion. 

The arrival of the Marquis of Hertford, the splendour of his retinue, and 
the distinction with which he was received by the King and Queen secinto have 
excited a great sensation at Brussels. The beauty of Lady Strachan and her 
daughters, who appeared at the Park Theatre in diamonds and full dress, con- 
trary to the usual custom of the continent, created a murmur of applause among 
the audience. The gaieties of Brussels increase in proportion to the critical 
state of public affairs, concerning which not the slightest uneasiness prevails. 


We are sorry to state that the Cholera has recently made fresh ravages in 


Paris. Among its last victims was the mother of M. Tellier de Blavriez, the 
French Consul General at Amsterdam, and lately First Secretary of Legation 


at the French Embassy, in London. ‘This lady died a few days ago, after an | 


illness of 36 hours. 


The people of Limerick—who are anxious to have as one of their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament their distinguished countryman, Moore,—on he latter 
_Tepresenting to them that the nature of his resources was such as to prevent his 
accepting the offer, came forward at once to meet this objection, by effecting the 
purchase of en estate, of sufficient value, in that city, to bestow upon the poet 
the necessary legal qualification. Mr. Moore, we believe, has declined this 
noble offer, and for the present will not seek a seat in Parliament. 

The increasing infirmities of Prince Talleyrand have rendered it so painful 
an exertion to him to ascend a steep flight of steps, that the Managers of the 
‘Travellers’ Club have determined on arranging a sort of inclined plane, by 
which he can mount to his favourite haunt, and enjoy a rubber of whist, with 

scarcely any exertion or inconvenience. 

Count Demidoff, who is at present attached to the Russian Embassy at Paris, 
is shortly expected in town, to assume the duties of Secretary of Legation to 
the Embassy in London. 

The residence of Sir Francis Sykes, at St. Leonard’s, has been recently 
robbed of plate and jewels to the amount of 1,0001. 


| ride; declared that he-knew-of no ledy.in England who rode better, or who ap- 


peared to greater advantage on horseback. 

Before I conclude, I must notice a new methed for extracting the sterling ma- 
terial from rich travelling amateurs. A collection of paintings is made—a few 
good, but mostly bad or indifferent, and honoured with the specious title of such- 
a-one’s celebrated Picture Gallery ; all, of course, by the first masters. The 
prices are commensurately elevated, and their pedigrees, like those of race- 
horses, are duly authenticated. Many dupes have been made lately. The 
Reverend and knowing author of ‘ on’ was ruined in this way. He had 
won 100,000 francs at play ; he laid it’all out in chuice paintings, which he resold 
at a loss of upwards of ninety per cent. Even good pictures are now a mere 
drug.—Letter from Paris. 

It is stated that the journey of the Queen of Holland into Prussia, has taken 
place much earlier than was intended, in consequence of the present state of 
political affairs ; and that her Majesty goes in order to urge the King of Prussia 
to defend openly the interests of the King, her husband. 

The French Army.—On the line from Bayonne to Bordeaux there are, under 
the name of the Army of Observation of the Pyrenees, 30,000 men; in La 
Vendée, 40,000 ; the army of Belgium, 40,090; Paris and the environs, 30,000 ; 
Marseilles, Lyons, and the South, 30,000; Algiers, Ancona, and the Morea, 
25,000—total 205,000. 

It is said that a force of 3,500 Bavarians will embark at Trieste on the 15th 
instant, to form a part of an honorary and protective guard to the young King of 
Greece, who, with his suite, &c. will embark at the same time. 

Beards.—The Chapter of the Cathedral of Orleans refused to accept a Bishop 
nominated by Henry II. of France, because he wore a beard. The King wrote 
to them, in consequence, the following letter :—‘* The Bishop has, by virtue of 
his office, to transact business with a variety of people: he is also obliged to 
come frequently to Court, where beards are customary. Accordingly, we expect 
that you will not reject the said Bishop or concern yourselves any further about 
his beard.” 

Book-Fanciers.—During the rule of Napoleon, all the libraries of all the con- 
vents in Orleans were deposited together in one of the churches. First of all 
came the chamberlain, Aguste de 'Talleyrand, and, in an examination of six 
weeks, selected from them, for himself, six thousand volumes. ‘Then followed 
the prefect, the bishop, and the grand-almoner to the Emperor, who each did the 
same. The books which they left were given, by a decree full of pompous 
phrases, to the city library. 

His Majesty’s ships Belvidera and Actxon sailed from Malta on the 4th Oct. 

to resume the blockade of Tripoli, with orders from England to enforce the pay- 
| nent of the claim: so long withheld from the British merchants at that place. 

The Ministry appear to be much alarmed at the ultra-liberal tendency of some 
of the recent meetings connected with the approaching elections. A desire has 
been consequently expressed that some engagement should be made to strengthen 
the Cabinet, by the addition of two or three of the moderate Tories, of whom 
Sir Robert Peel has been particularly mentioned, as one who would be most 
agreeable to the Court party. This intimation, although made from a very high 
quarter, does not appear to have been received with any degree of satisfaction by 
the distinguished individual to whom it was made.—Court Journal. 

The foreign arrivals of the last two or three days, have been highly important. 
The Belgian Ministers have been outyoted in the Chamber, on the question of 
approving the entry of the French troops into Belgium, and the Ministers have 
all resigned. This decision of the Chambers, and the consequent act of the Mi- 
nistry, seems to include the necessity of an immediate change of system as to 
the state of affairs between Belgium and Holland. 

There is no doubt of the determination of Ministers to propose a large mea- 





sure of Church Reform. They have already communicated their intention to 
| the King, and submitted some of the leading points. We are able, however, to 
| State, that they do not mean to affect the rights of existing incumbents, except 
| in cases of gross and glaring plurality. Earl Grey is expected very shortly to 
| visit Brighton, for the purpose of submitting several matters to his Majesty’s 
consideration, and among them, it is supposed, willbe the great measure of 
Chureh Reform.—Court Journal. 

Late attack on Lows Philippe —A “change” has “come o’er the spirit” of 
the Parisians’ dream on this singular affair. They now insist (and the Court 
party encourage this view of that matter) that the shot was fired by Mademoiselle 
Boury, the young lady who pretends to have turned it aside, and that it was mere 
trick “to gain some office!" That, in fact, there was no /a/l in the pistol—and 
that she—Mademoiselle Boury—was not received at the Palace after the affair, 
as has been stated in the journals?’ Public opinion is about equally divided on 
this question. In the meantime, the proprietor of a CoMee-lwuse ie etated to 
have offered Mademoiselle Beury the 40,000 francs she is in want of on her 
exhibiting her attractions as demovselle de comptoir for a period of six months! 


Miss Smithson is much patronized by the French Court in her theatrical specu- 
lation in Paris. She has received several very elegant presents, amougst which 
are two magnificent Sevres vases, which were the gift of the Queen; and she 
has had the honour of several invitations from the Royal family. The Figaro 
calls Smithson the greatest tragic actress in existence. 

The weekly receipt of Covent Garden has been nearly doubled by playing 
three nights instead of six. The houses at Drury Lane have also made very 
handsome returns during the past week. 

Pauline Leroux, the original Fenella of the ballet of Masaniello, left Paris on 
Thursday last to resume her part at Covent Garden theatre. Coulon is already 
on the spot for the same purpose. The piece is to be brought out immediately 
with great éclat. 

The salary of the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, is in fu- 
ture to be only £8,000 instead of 10,000 a-year. 

The St. George, 120, now constructing at Plymouth, on the principle of the 
altered Caledonia, will be launched in July The Nile, 92, building after the 
model of the Britannia, but with one deck less, will be ready for launching in 
April. A new brig, to be called the Ringdove, is ordered to be constructed on 
Captain Symond’s principle, on the model of the Snake. 

During a period of near 76 years there have been only four Chief Justices of 
the Court of King’s Bench, viz.: Man-field, who was appointed in 1756, Ken- 
yon, Ellenborough, and Tenterden. During that period the Chief Justices of 
the Common Pleas have been very numerous—Willes, Camden, De Grey, 
Loughborough, Eldon, Alvanley, Eyre, Mansfield (Sir James), Dallas, Gibbs, 
Gifford, Wynford, and Tindal. 

The Duke de Broglie, the new Minister for Foreign Affairs in France, has al- 
ready made efforts to ameliorate the condition of Poland. It is stated in a letter 
from Paris that a distinguished personage, who has had two missions to Eng- 
land (probably Count Flahaut is meant), will soon proceed on another mission, 
the object of which is to procure some concessions fromthe Emperor Nicholas in 
favour of the Poles. 

The Dutch Minister, on a special mission, Baron Zuylen de Nyevelt (Ambas- 
sador from the King of the Netherlands to the Sublime Porte), had a long con- 
ference yesterday with Earl Grey, atthe Treasury. Viscount Palmerston after- 
wards visited the Noble Earl.—Nor. 11. 

A distinguished individual connected with the Ottoman Porte, named Jean de 
Maurojeni, has arrived in this country, charged with a special mission, to solicit 
the mediation of the British Government, in conjunction with that of other Euro- 
pean Powers, in the war between the Sultan and the Pacha of Egypt’ His Ex- 
cellency had interviews with several of the foreign Ambassadors on Monday. 








Lord Tenterden —During his Lordship's attendance last week, at the trial of 
the Mayor of Bristol, it was noticed that his strength appeared to sink uader the 
exertion ; and from that time his complaint became more and more alarming, till 
last Saturday, when all hope of recovery was abandoned; and at a little before 
nine o’clock on Sunday morning, he expired, in the presence of Lady Tenterden 
and his family. His Lordship was placed in a leaden coffin on Monday, and af- 
terwards encased in one of oak, covered with crimson velvet and decorated with 
gilt furniture, with the following inscription on the plate :— 

“Charles Abbott, Lord Tenterden, Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench, and Vice-President of the Foundling Hospital, died on Sunday, Nov. 4, 
1832, aged 71 years.” 

The late Lord Tenterden was in his 71st year, and was appointed one of the 
Puisne Judges of the Common Pleas, in 1815, and in the same year was removed 
to the same station in the Court of King’s Bench. In 1816 he received the ho- 
nour of Knighthood, and two years afterwards, was constituted Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of his Court. On the 30th of April, 1827, he was raised to the Peerage. 

Death of Sir Juhn Leslie.—We regret to announce the death of Professor 
Sir John Leslie, who expired on Saturday afternoon, after a very short illness, at 
his seat, Coates, in Fife. The death of this distinguished philosopher will 
create a mighty blank in the scientific world. 

A spirited subscrtption is novv in progress in the neighbourhood of Melrose and 





ter Scott. It is proposed to build the monument on the top of the Eildon Hills 
(the Trimontium of Agricola). From the conical peak, 1330 feet above the level 
of the sea, one of the most picturesque and commanding in the south of Scot- 


land, it will be seen from 13 counties. A more appropriate site could not be se- | 


lected, situated in the same parish, and skirting the estate of Abbotsford From 


| : 
this point the scenery of the Abbott, Monastery, Bride of Lammermoor, St. Ro- 


— — 

We have to notice, as occurring since our last, the deaths of several persons 
of rank among the Nobility. Lady Stafford died last week at Brighton ; Lady 
Anne Harcourt, on Saturday, at Bishopthorpe Palace, the residence of her hus- 
band, the Archbishop of York; the Countess of Aboyne, at her Cottage, Oak 
Park, Sevenoaks ; the Hon. and Right Rev. Dr. Bourke,, Bishop of Waterford, 
and brother and heir to the Earl of Mayo, at his See house, on Thursday week ; 
and Lord Newborough, who died in Carnarvonshire on the 15th inst. 

An authentic seal of Mary, Queen of Scots, the only one, we believe, in 
existence, is now in the possession of the Princess Sophia, to whom it was left 
by her Royal father, George the Third. The impress is—a shield, with the 
Royal arms of Scotland, the rampant lion, surmounted by a helmet, on which, 
by way of crest, is an eagle displayed, bearing a sceptre in its dexter claw. 
The initials M. R. occupy the space on each side, between the helmet and two 
flags, which are borne by rampant unicorns, the supporters. Above all is the 
motto—In Deo Mens. 

The ceremony of christening the young Earl of Dalkeith, now fourteen months 
old, and which was appointed, by their Majesties, to take place at the residence 
of the Noble Duke in Privy Gardens, previously to the departure of the late Sir 
Walter Scott for Italy, is to be performed at Montague House early in the spring, 
when the King and Queen will stand sponsors in person. 

Baron de Nieumann, the Austrian Charge d’ Affairs, is said to have lately been 
paying his addresses to an unmarried daughter of Mr. N. M. Rothschild. The 
great capitalist objects, however, to any ‘“‘ mixture of our blood.” 

It having been erroneously reported that Lord Exmouth is dead, we are happy 
to state that, on the contrary, his Lordship, though he has been for some time in 
ill health, is getting better. Lord Exmouth is in his seventy-sixth year. 

Extensive Robbery of Jewellery at Brighton.—A police constable of Brighton 
arrived in town yesterday morning, and gave information at Queen square police 
office of a most daring robbery which oceurred on Sunday evening last, at the 
house, No. 13, Royal Crescent, Brighton. It appeared that the house was en- 
tered between six and nine o'clock in the evening, and robbed of a large quantity 
of jewellery, consisting of Diamond earrings, gold chains, rings, brooches, brace- 
lets, &c. of every description, valued at nearly £1,000. No trace has been dis- 
covered of the thieves, and a reward of £200 has been offered for their appre- 
hension. 

We understand there are no fewer than four Juliets in training to appear in 
the course of the winter. 

CHURCH REFORM. 

A church conservative society has been established under the superintendence 
of Lord Henly. It professes the firmest attachment to, and maintenance of, the 
articles, doctrines, and liturgy of the church of England ; the inviolability of the 
national church as by law established; the inalienable nature of church property 
from ecclesiastical purposes ; the integrity of all vested rights therein : and the 
support of the episcopal order as of scriptural and apostolical institution. It 
undertakes to avoid all political character, and to make its reformation on prin- 
ciples purely religious. ‘lhe first step is the publication of a circular, containing 
resolutions agreed to at the great meeting held at Exter-hall last September. Its 
second step is to advise petitions to the King and Parliament, calling on the 
bishops and clergy themselves to anticipate the reform that will otherwise come 
from without. Its avowed objects are :— 

1. To attain the gradual abolition of plurality of benifices with cure of souls. 

2. To put an end to the non-residence of all ranks of the clergy. 

3. By the abolition of all sinecure offices, and by some graduated scale of as- 
sessments on large benefices, to remedy the inadequate remuneration of many of 
the clergy, to supply the deficiency of glebe houses, and the want of churches 
and ministerial instruction in populous districts. 

4. To suggest the necessity of a course of strictly professional study, and a 
period of probation for candidates for holy orders, so as to secure ministers duly 
qualified for their sacred and responsible office. 

5. To facilitate the endowment of places of worship; and to provide more 
ample and suitable accomodation for the poor. 

6. To provide for the superannuation of aged and infirm ministers. 

7. To remedy the evils of the present system of church patronage. 

8. To devise the best mode of commutation of tithe. 

9. To remove the great disproportion of the episcopal revenue, and thus 
preclude the necessity of commendams, obviate the temptation to translations, 
and provide for a division of the more extensive sees and the revival of suffragan 
bishops. 

10. To consider whether the interests of the church (after an efficient convo- 
cation shall have been established) require the presence of the archbishops and 
bishops in Parliament ; and if not, to recommend that no prelate hereafter ap- 
pointed have a seat in the House of Lords. 

lL. To recommend « revision of the canons. 

12. To promote the establishment of diocesan synods. 

13. To collect, through various channels, the opinions of well-informed, judi- 
cious, and religious members of the community, upon the various evils and im- 
perfections in the administration of the church, together with the best means of 
correcting the same. 

14. To ascertain the number of thuse who are favourable to an efficient and 
religious measure of church reform ; the society being convinced that a know- 
ledge of their character and principles will remove many fears and suspicions 
which are now groundlessly entertained. 

15. To promote petitions to his Majesty and both Houses of Parliament ; and 
memorials to the archbishops and bishops, as to the various measures necessary 
for the welfare of the church. 


ADDRESS OF THE DUTCH MERCHANTS. 
To the British Merchants who have declared themselves the friends of Holland. 

“After all the misfortunes which have oppressed the inhabitants of the 
northern provinces of the Netherlands for the last two years, no cireumstance 
could contribute more to afford them consolation, and ground for future hopes, 
than the manifestations of sympathy from the honest British merchants, intend- 
ed to induce their government to depart from the hostile system which has been 
commenced against our country. 

“The union of Holland with Belgium was the work of the Great Powers of 
Europe, in which England herself took a part; it was a union effected contrary 
to the wishes of Holland—a country once the emporium of the trade of the 
world, where true liberty, civil and religious, has always flourished, and where 
every indivdual who touched her soil was protected by mild and just laws. 

“ During fifteen years, Holland submitted to all the inconveniences of this 
union, con'rary to her interests, which had ever been based on the principles of 
free trade with all the world. Hardly had a separation between the two coun- 
tries taken place, when the commercial relations with England were favoured in 
every poss ble way by a considerable reduction of the duties on all kinds of Bri- 
tish produce and manufactures, tu the imposition of which Holland had been 
compelled, in order to favour and protect the manufactures of Belgium. 

“ Notwithstanding the advantage accruing to England from this cause, and the 
intimate aliance which has existed for so long a time between her and Holland, 
we have led to see our interests not only neglected by our ally, without any 
reasonable cause, but even treason and rebellion are encouraged, and our pro- 
perty is assiiled by British ships and British sailors. 

“ But tle attempt to coerce Holland will fail. Her commerce may suffer, but 
the Dutc! merchants will cheerfully sacrifice their interests to the honour and 
safety of he Fatherland ; they are determined to support their brave and good 
King, and they rely on Providence for a happy deliverance from their present 
perilous condition. 

‘Our lonest friends, the British merchants. understand our feelings; their 
expressiors of sympathy have given us the greatest consolation, and the present 
address is meant as an acknowledgment of our sincere thanks. We are fully 
conscious that everything has been done by our friends in England, that could be 
done by tie loyal subjects of a constitutional government ; and we trust that the 
expressio: of their sentiments may induce the British cabinet to desist from those 
measures Which they have been led to adopt by a power not only unsettled her- 
self at home, but intent upon disseminating disunion abroad. 

“ We again recommend our interests to you, and they are the interests of 
every hovest British merchant. Assure your countrymen that, although no peo- 
ple appr’ciate peace with all the world more than we do, yet that, relying on the 
justnessof our cause, we know no fear, but are united as one man, to uphold the 
honour nd independence of our country. 

* Roterdam, Nov. 20, 1832. 

(Signed by 120 of the principal merchants.) 


Vavicties. 


Murried.—At Aldermaston,—Palmer, Esq., of Maiden-court, to Mary, daugh- 
ter o the late R. Keep, Esq :— 




















Abbottsford, for the purpose of erecting a monument to the memory of Sir Wal- | 





Whilst Wit and Fancy for the fair 

| Keepsakes and Souvenirs prepare, 
In literary strife, 

Their Annuals annually die ; 

But Cupid now, his skill to try, 
This Keep-sake decks for life. 


The witty Lord remarked of Lady that she resembled Penelope, 
at least in one point, the undoing at night the labours of the day, in the unmaking 








Her Majesty the Gueen is one of the most accomplished female equestrians | nan’s Well, Black Dwarf, Guy Mannering, Red-gauntlet, and the mymerous | her face and person :— 


in the kingdom, and sits and manages her horse with peculiar ease and gract 


A | skirmishes immortalized in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, ean be dis- | 


person who had ‘ihe honour of accompanying the Queen a few days ago in her tinctly traced. —Edinlurgh Paper. 


That face she still undoes, 
Which ne’er has undone others. 
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Official Caution—The Hon. George Elliot, the Secretary to the Admiralty. 
and one of the candidates for Roxburghshire, lately wrote to his Election Com- 
mittee at Hawick to keep quict about the Dutch war, ‘as every thing would be 
settled on Monday.” The Gallant Secretary does not specify which Monday ; 
we presume he means mirk-Monday.—£din. Advertiser. 

A Queer Doze.—Two respectable wights who attended All-Hollow Fair the 
other week, having found themselves pretty successful in their bargains, among 
the bestial, retired to a public-house, where they caroused ti!] midnight, and were 
tumbled into bed by tbe landlord. On awakening in the morning, one of the men, 
who felt himself on the point of spontaneous combustion, swallowed the con- 
tents of a bottigot water which happened accidentally to be standing in the room, 
but as chance Or ill luck would have it, the said bottle contained eight leeches, 
seven of which went down with the water! ‘The untoward mistake was dis- 
covered too late to be remedied, and a serious legal dispute was the consequence, 
the landlord charging 3s. 6d. for his seven leeches, and the countryman insisting 
that ‘mine host” should bear the loss of every such uncooked breakfast. 

Infant Labour.—A certain eccentric ‘Tory member, who, till he obtained a 
seat in the present Parliament, had never made his appearance in society, dined 
last year, in company with Sadler and several other political personages, at the 
mansion of Sir Robert Peel. After dinner, as the gentlemen were drinking 
coffee in the fine picture gallery of the ex-minister, a conversation took place 
between Sadler and Sir Robert on the subject of the bill for the regulation of in- 
fant labour. Mr. , who was standing near, occasionally joining in the dis- 
cussion, while he contemplated Lawrence's exquisite picture of the infant daugh- 
ter of his host (considering, perhaps, that the Baronet was lukewarm towards the 
interests of the manufacturing classes,) suddenly slapped him on the back, and 
exclaimed, while he pointed to the portrait of little Miss Peel, * Ah, Sir Robert! 
that little darling might have been slaving in the factory, you know ; ‘twas a nar- 
row escape.” The amazement of his disconcerted auditors may be easily con- 
ceived.—Tait’s Magazine. 

There is an epigram handed about which we like for its downright absurdity 
of idea. It is whispered—recollect, reader, only whispered, it may therefore 
not be true—that it is from the pen of the Lord Chancellor, who thus has given 
us another proof of his versatile talents. It runs as follows :— 

Carnarvon is so fiery hot, 
Irascible and jadish— 
How do you think he was begot ! 
His mother was a mustard-pot, 
His father a horse-radishi— Metropolitan. 

Mr. Holmes, in the Court of King’s Bench, made the following observations— 
««My learned friend, Mr. West, has triumphantly called on us to point out what 
was the intention of the Legislature in a certain act. We are not bound, my 
Lords, to do so, and I admit it would be a matter of great difficulty. Of the Le- 
gislature, my Lords, we may adopt the language of the owls, when the Grand Vi- 
zier was sent to know what they thought of the Sultan Mahomed. ‘ Long live 
the Sultan!’ they cried, ‘for while he reigns we shall not be in want of ruined 
villages.’ [{Laughter.] I have sometimes been accused of being a radical, and 
of wishing for revolution; but I do, my Lords, cry out with the owls, ‘ Long 
live the Legislature ; for, while they flourish, and continue making such acts of 
Parliament as they do at present, lawyers will not be in want of business.’ ” 
{Loud laughter, in which the Court joined. ]—Dublin Express. 

Marrted.—At Bristol, Barry Edward Lawless, Esq., of Dublin, to Anna Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of M. Peacon, Esq., of Jamaica :— 

“ Love conquers all’’—so poets say— 
The world he keeps in awe ; 

The savage bends him to his sway, 
The Lawless to his law. 

Married. —F. Hyde, Esq., to Eliza, daughter of F. C. Bland, Esq., of Derry- 
quin, county Kerry :— 

At hide and seek, when beauty plays 

With Cupid—woe betide ! 

Whilst blandly she her bliss betrays, 

Who secks but to be Hyde. 

Imprudence promptly rebuked.—In the course of his canvass a few days ago 
Sir Richard Vyvian called on a political cobbler, who, on being asked for his 
vote, replied, ‘“ No, Sir, I won’t give you my vote, but I'll give you this,” (pro- 
ducing ahalter.) Sir Richard’s prompt reply was—‘ Really, my friend, I ain 
much obliged to you, but I should be sorry to deprive you of such a valuable 
family relic.” 


. 


—>—— 
THE DUCHESS OF BERRY. 

The following curious and interesting anecdotes of this heroic but unfortu- 
nate Princess, came to us in the New Monthly Magazine of December. We 
cannot but sympathise in her misfortunes, and do not marvel at the devotion of 
the loyalists to her cause. 

Few heroines of ancient days have displayed more courage, self-devotion, and 
firmness, than has this high-souled and heroic woman. It is not generally known 
in this country, that in an action in La Vendee, where the partizans of the 
Duchess were opposed to the regular troops, she headed her forces, and led the 
charges repeatedly. She had a horse shot dead under her, and having been dis- 
armed in the fall, seized the arms of a fallen soldier next her, and again cheered | 
on her followers. She was eleven hours in action, and escaped unhurt, with the 
exception of some contusions from the fall; and when the battle was over, was 
seen administering to the wants of those around her, dressing their wounds with 
her own delicate hands; and whilst surrounded by the dead and dying, she ap- 
peared wholly regardless of herself, though overcome by a fatigue and anxiety 
that few, even of the other sex, could have borne so well. 

On another occasion, the Duchess de Berri had, with much difficulty, procured 

a horse, and was mounted behind a faithful but humble adherent, pursuing her 
route to a distant quarter, when her guide was accosted by a peasant, with whom 
he conversed some time in the pastois of the country. On quittingthe peasant, 
he observed to the Duchess, that the man was charged with a secret mission to 
a place at some distance, and was so fatigued that he feared he could not reach 
it. She instantly sprang from her seat, called after the peasant, and insisted on 
his taking the horse, declaring that she could reach her destination on foot. After 
walking for many hours, she arrived at a mountain stream that was swoln by the 
recent rain, and having learned that her enemies were in pursuit of her, she de- 
termined to cross 1t.—Her guide, assisted by lier, fastened a large branch of a 
tree to his person, and, being an expert swimmer, told her to hold by it, and that 
he hoped to get her over. They had advanced to the deepest part of the stream 
when the bough broke, and her guide gave her up for lost, when to his surprise 
and joy, he saw her boldly clearing the water by his side, and they soon reached 
the bank in safety —During her visits to Dieppe, the Duchess had acquired a pro- 
ficiency in swimming, and it has since frequently saved her in the hour of need. 
Overpowered by fatigue an} hunger, and chilled by the cold of her dripping gar- 
ments, this courageous woman felt that her physical powers were ho longer ca- 
pable of obeying her wishes, and that further exertion was impossible. Seeing a 
house at a distance, she declared her intention of throwing herself on the gene- 
rosity of its owner, when her guide warned her of the danger of such a proceed- 
ing, as the owner of the house was a Liberal, and violently opposed to her party. 
All his representations were made in vain. She boldly entered the house, and, 
addressing the master of it, exclaimed—* You see before you the wnhappy mo- 
ther of your King, proscribed and pursued, half dead with fatigua, cold, wet, 
and hungry: you will not refuse her a morsel of your bread, a corner at your fire, 
and a bed to rest her weary limbs on.’ ‘he master of the house threw himself 
at her feet, and with tears streaming from his eyes, declared that hia house, and 
all that was his, were at her service ; and for some days, while the pursuit after 
her was hottest, she remained unsuspected in this asylum, the pelitics of the 
master placing him out of suspicion ; and when she left it, she was followed by 
the tears and prayers of the whole of the family and their dependerts. 

This heroic woman, nurtured in courts, and accustomed to al the luxury that 
such an exalted station as hers can give, has thought herself fortuaate, during 
many a night of the last year, when she could have the shelter of the poorest 
hovel, with some brown bread and milk for food, and has partaken, @ the same 
humble board, the frugal repast of the peasants who sheltered her. Her general 
attire has been the most common dress, of a material called buse, mace of worst- 
ed, and worn by the poorest of the peasantry. A mantle of the seme coarse 
stuff, with a hood, completed her costume. 

When one of her friends, who had seen her the pride and ornament of the gild- 
ed saloons in the Tuileries, expressed his erief dt the dreadful hardships to which 


she was exposed, she pointed to a furze busli on the heath where they were con- | 


versing, and sajd—*T shall sleep on that spot to-night; and many nights I have 
had no better shelter than were afforded bya few wild shrubs or trees, and I never 
slept better at Rosny. If my mantle was long enough to allow of its tovering 
my feet when I slept, I should have nothing to complain of, but then it might im- 
pede my flight, so I must be content.” 


— 

QUESTIONABLE LEGITIMACY OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 
The curious statement mede on this subject in our paper of the week before 
last has called forth the following extract from the memoir to which we then al- 
lauded, It appears in the Caledonian Mercury of Monday last. We give it with- 
out farther comment.—Court Journal. : : 

_Lady Newborough had always considered herself asthe daughter of Lorenzo 
Chiappini, formerly gaoler of Modigliani, and subsequently constable (sbirro) at 
F torence, and of his wife Vicenzia Diligenti, until some days after the dé ath of 
the former (which appears to have occurred in the period of 1816-18, for 
exact year 1s not given), when, having removed to Vienna, she received a posthu- 


the | 


CHe Avion. 


mous letter from her suppoeed father. 
tha Italian original :-— 

“My Lady,—I have at length reached the term of my days without having 
revealed to any one a secret which directly concerns me and yourself. The se- 
cret is the following :— 

“On the day when you were born, of a person whom I cannot name, and who 
now is in the other world, a male child of mine was also born. I was requested 
to make an exchange ; and, consideringythe state of my finances in those days, 
I acceded to the often-repeated and ad¥antageous proposals, and at that tine I 
adopted you as my daughter in the same manner as my son was adopted by the 
other party. 

“T observe that heaven has repaired my faults by placing you in better circum- 

stances than your father, although his rank was somewhat similar: this enabled 
me to end my days with some comfort. 
; Let this serve to extenuate my culpability towards you. I entreat your par- 
don for my fauit. I desire you, if you please, to keep this transaction secret, in 
order that the world shall not have an opportunity to speak of an affair which 
now is without remedy. 

“ This, my letter, you will not receive until after my death. 

* Lorenzo Criappini.” 

Immediately after receiving this letter, Lady Newborough called before her 
Ringrezzl, the confessor of the late gaoler, and Fabroni, a nephew of the con- 
fessor of the late Countess Borghi, when the former assured her that his opi- 
nion had always been that she was the daughter of the Grand Duke Leopold ; 
but this assertion Fabroni instantly contradicted, saying, ‘ My ladyis the daughter 


pagne ; and I entertain no doubt, that if your Ladyship were to go to that pro- 
vince, you would there find valuable documents, which I have been told were 
there left in the hands of a respectable ecclesiastic.”’ 

Two old sisters of the name of Bandini, who had been born and educated in 
the house of the Borghis, and during all their life in the service of that family, 
stated to Lady Newborougl.:, and afterwards to the Ecclesiastical Court of Faenza, 


where the latter usually had their summer residence in a chateau belonging to 
them ; that, arriving there, they found a French Count, Louis Joinville, and his 
Countess, established in the :Pretorial Palace. That the Count had a well- 
shaped bedy, brownish coinplexion, ared aud pimpled nose. ‘ As tothe Coun- 
tess,” they said, “in your own person you see, my Lady, almost her perfect 
image,” They further stated, that between the Borghis and this family a very 
intimate intercourse was soon established, and that they daily interchanged 
visits. 

The foreign Lord was extremely familiar with persons of tie lowest 
rank, and particularly with the gaoler Chiappini, who lived under the same 
roof. ‘The wives of both were pregnant; and it appeared that they both 
expected their delivery much about the same time. But the Count 
was tormented with a grievous anxiety: his wife had as yet no male offspring ; 
and he much feared thas they never would be blessed with any. Having com- 
municated his project to the Borghis, he at length made an overture to the gaoler ; 
telling him he apprehended the loss of a very great inheritance, which absolutely 
depended on the birth of a son, and that he was disposed, in case the Countess 
gave birth to a daughter, to exchange her for a boy, and that for this exchange 
he would liberally recompense the father. The man, charmed at finding his 
fortune thus unexpectedly made, immediately accepted the offer, andthe bargain 
was concluded. 

Immediately after the accouchement of the ladies, one of the Bandinis went 
to the Pretorial Palace, to see the new-born babies, when some women in the 
house told her that the exchange had already taken place ; and Chiappini him- 
self being present expressly confirmed their statement. The Lady Camili 
(Borghi) at different succeeding periods often repeated the same statement. She 
said, likewise, that the Countess Joinville had been acquainted with the whole 
transaction, and had seemed to be satisfied with it. 

As there were several persons in the secret, however solemnly silence had 
been promised, there were some babblers, and public rumour soon accused the 
barterers. The Count Louis, fearing the people’s indignation, fled and conceal- 
ed himself in the convent of St. Bernard, at Brisighella. He was arrested 
there, and again set at large, but the Bandinis never saw him after that period 

The lady departed with her servants and her suppositious son ; but her own 
daughter being baptized, and called Maria Stella Petronilla, and designated as 
the daughter of Lorenzo Chiappini and Vincenzia Diligenti, ever afterwards re- 
mained with them. The Cowitess Borghi was much vexed at the whole transac- 
tion, and, wishing as much as is was in her power to repair the evil done by others, 
she retaincd the younng orphan near herself, and treated her with uncommon 
tenderness. This she continued to do during the first four years of the chiid’s 
life, until Chiappini took the infant with him to Florence, where he educated her, 
and purchased property with the money he had received by his shameful bargain 

Being in Paris in 1823, in the month of July, Lady Newborough had recourse 
to a stratagem, by which she expected to be led to some important discoveries. 
She inserted in the newspapers ‘that she had been desired by the Countess 
Pompeo Borghi to discover in France a Count Louis Joinville, who, in the year 
1773, was wtih his Countess at Modigliana, where the latter gave birth to a son 


child born at Modigliana, she was empowered to communicate to them some- 
thing of the highest importance.’ 

Subsequently to this advertisement, she was waited upon by a Colonel Join- 
ville; but he derived his title only from the reign of Louis XVIII. But before 
the Colonel was out of the door, she had a call from the Abbe de Saint Fare, 
with whom she had the following conversation :— 

The Abbé commenced.—* The Duke of Orleans having read your article, 


presumed that the thing in question was nothing else ; and at the period which 
you allude to, there was nobody besides the families of Orleans to whom the title 
of Joinville could belong.” Lady Newborough.— Was his Highness the Duke 
born at Modigliana on the 16th of April 17737’ The Abbé.—‘ He was born in 
that year, but at Paris, on the 6th of October.’, Lady Newborough.—‘ I am sorry 
to have given you this trouble, for in that case he is quite a different person from 
the one I seek.’ The Abbé —‘ You, no doubt, know that the late Duke was a 
great friend of the fair sex, and the infant in question may have been born of one 
of his favourites.’ Lady Newborough.— No, the child's legitimacy is undoubt- 
ed.’ The Abbé.—‘ That is very surprising ; indeed the Duke ever wrapt him- 
self up in mystery.’ Lady Newborough.—* Can you describe his appearance to 
met The Abbe.— Readily, Madam. He was a good-looking man; his leg 
was well-made ; his complexion was somewhat darkish red ; and had it not been 
for the many pimples spread over his countenance, he would have been an ex- 
tremely handsome man.’ Lady Newborough.—‘ And his character!’ 
Abbé.—‘ His great affability was particularly admired.’ Lady Newborough— 
‘ Your description perfectly agrees with the one given to me of the Count Join- 
ville.’ The Abbée.—‘ One is in that case led to believe that it was the Duke 
himself.’ Lady Newborough.—+ That is impossible, if he really was born at 
Paris.’ The Abbé.—‘ Allow me to ask you if there is much money to be had, 
and when! 
satisfy you; I dare not give any further explanation.’ 

During this conversation the Abbé continued staring at Lady Newborough 
almost in an offensive manner, and spoke to her sometimes English, sometimes 
Italian, wishing to discover what was her native language. The Abbé de Saint- 
Fare is a natural son of Philip Egalité. 


—~p— 
Kreland. 
REPEAL OF THE UNION—DEPUTATION TO EX-SHERIFF 
SCOTT. 
From The Mornng Register 


the house of ex-Sheriff Scott. in Hareourt-street, who had invited the corpora- 
tion of smiths, of which he is a member, to meet the Liberator. 
all present seemed to be to pledge themselves to support no candidate but a 
| Repealer for the representation of the city of Dublin. 


ing toasts :— 

- [he King.” Three times three.—‘“ The Queen.” Nine times nine.— 
* The Duke of Cumberland and the rest of the Royal Family.” 

Mr. Scott next called for a bumper, and gave the charter toast— 


William.” (Loud Cheers. ] 

Mr. O’Connell—It is time at last for me to begin—[tremendous cheering. ] 

Phe Chairman congratulated the meeting on Mr. O'Connell's accession, and | 
' 
Mr. Scott said that he would for’the last time tre spass on the indulgence of | 
| his guests. He congratulated them and himself on the high honour and extreme | 
pleasure conferred on them by the presence of Mr. O'Connell—he hailed it as a| 
bright omen, a happy prospect of the long wished for reconciliation of Irishmen | 
of all parties and creeds, for the accomplishment of the Repeal of the Union, | 
| and the regeneration of their native land. After some further complimentary re- 

marks on the subject of the toast, the speaker proposed, 

“Mr. O'Connell and the Repeal of the Union"—[immense applause ] 

| Mr. O'Connell then rose amid great cheering. He deemed it the happiest 
| moment of his existence. He said so in the sincerity of his heart. To be 
| praised by those, to receive the confidence and affections of those with whom he 
| had been long connected by a community of feeling in suffering and in wrong. 
was to him, perhaps, a matter of heartfelt gratification—but to receive such flat- 
tering marks of distinction from those against whom he was so long arrayed in 
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The following is a literal translation from 


of a French Lord called Count Joinville, who had considerable property m Chain- | 


thatin the year 1773, they followed their master and mistress to Modigliani, | 


onthe 16th of April, and that, if either of those persons were stil] alive, or the | 








The | 


| tionally or individually, or the Germans must be fools (which they are not) to be 


. | a long time, is the following. 
Lady Newborough—* I am extremely sorry that I am not able to | 





On Wednesday Mr. O'Connell partook of a splendid dejeuné a la fourchette at | 


The object of | means, as usual, the exact reverse of his own meaning. 


“ The Glorious. Pious, and Immortal Memory of the Great and Good King | 


proposed the toast again—[nine times nine. } 


was not cut ou 


January 19, 


hostility, was a sufficient reward for all his labours—the consummation of his 
long-cherished hopes—the proudest aeme of his political ambition. However 
they might differ in points of belief, the Christianity which they all in common 
professed imposed upon them the sacred duty of improving the condition, and in- 
creasing the happiness, of the people of Ireland, benefits that would aecrue to 
all classes of Irishmen from a Repeal of the Legislative Union. He said they 
should recollect that it was only in the theoretic points of faith they differed— 
every persuasion inculeated the doctrine of charity and benevolence. His ob- 
ject was to restore Ireland to the state she was in 1782. I should wish that a 
requisition was got up calling a meeting of the Repealers of Dublin of all classes, 
to devise the best means of returning repealers to parliament. Let all our nick- 
names of Orangemen, Ribbonmen, corporators, agitators, be forgotten, and let 
us join heart and hand to return Repealers. Let a committee be appointed to 
nominate from amongst you a Repeal candidate, and I shall give a corporate Re- 
pealer my zealous support. The trades have chosen Mr. Ruthven, a Protestant 
gentleman, and to whom I am bound to give my support. Let the corporation 
nominate a Repealer to co-operate with that gentleman, and we will convince 
the British minister that it‘is time for him to make the bargain with us, and to 
give us a parliamentary convention, such as was asseinbled in 1688, to deliberate 
upon what foundation our future legislature should be placed. 
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The Colomina arrived a few days since from Portsmouth, bringing London 
papers to the evening of the 4th of December, twelve hours later than our pre- 
vious advices. 

The news from Antwerp possesses no new feature. The citadel continued in- 
active, and the French army had not commenced its bombardment. Under this 
supine and peculiar state of things, it is idle to offer any opinion as to the result 
of the campagn. 

Two works of a similar character have just been published, namely, Mrs. 
Trollope’s “ Refugee in America,” and Prince Puckler Muskav’s * Tour in Eng- 
land and Treland.” Of the first it is not necessary to say any thing further, than 
that it is redolent of abuse of America, and that the publisher declines to put his 
name to it; and of the second, that it is redolent of abuse of England, but that 
the publisher does not decline to put his name to it. These two libellous produc- 
tions are very properly placed side by side, and it is right convenient that they 
appear at the same moment, because they both can be despised and reprobated 
simaltaneously, and honest people saved the trouble of giving them a seperate 
condemnation. 


National defamers are objects of our extreme aversion—they are generally low 
persons, often needy, and always unprincipled’ ‘They prey upon other peoples 
characters, as thieves prey upon other mens’ property; but there is unfortunately 
this difference—that the law hangs the thief, while the libeller goes free. 

The libelling pest, we fear, is not easily got rid of, for it seems to encrease and 
multiply—if we judge from some of the reviews we have lately read of the two 
works alluded to—ad infinitum. We had therefore better make up our 
minds to its periodical visitations as a nuisance which must be endured. We 
speak not of enlightened writers and travellers, who condemn where faults exist, 
and give praise where praise is due ; but of those wholesale defamers who deli- 
berately sit down and vilify undiscriminately an entire nation. 

We think, too, that the public trouble themselves too much with this class of 
literary reptiles. Why not, if they in any case accidentally speak the truth, profit 
by it, and let their falsehood be consigned to the contempt it merits. England has 
her share of traducers as well as America, as the works of Gen. Pillet and Prince 
Puckler Muskau sufficiently prove. ‘The English, however, take the scourging 
with a good grace, for they translated the Prince's work with great accuracy, 
printed it very beautifully, and laughed at it very generally. The particular 
atrocity of this latter book consists in the publicity given to names of indivi- 
duals, and the base betraying of private, unguarded, and fire-side communica- 
tions. ‘The Prince was received into the houses of all persons of distinction, 
and treated with unbounded hospitality and confidence ; yet he avails himself of 
this open-heartedness to ridicule his entertainers by name, and to asperse their 
private characters. His account of his visit to Lady Morgan proves this amply. 
Yet this fellow calls himself a prince and a gentfeman, and says that the Eng- 
lish lack politeness ! 

A critic in a New York evening paper chuckles mightily over this book, 
vouches for the truth of it, and assures us that the Prince rs a gentleman! and 
that his work contains the “ most comprehensive views of English society ever 
given by an intelligent foreigner” !! He assures us that the “ artful and rapa- 
cious islanders,” as he calls his ancestors, who take every body in “less skilled 
in duplicity than themselves,” are boorish, profligate, and unprincipled, and_pro- 


( | duces the following passage from the Prince's book in proof thereof, but which 
desired me this morning to seek information respecting this succession ; for we | 


passage, by the bye, like most of this critic’s quotations, proves exactly the re- 
rerse of his own meaning. 


_Thave remarked (says the Prince) that the mere name of Englishmen is, with us, 
(in Germany) equivalent to the highest title. Many aperson, who would scarcely get 
admission into very inferior circles in England, where the whole of society, down to 
the very lowest classes, is so stiffly aristocratical, in the various states of Germany 
is received at court and fete by the first nobility: every act of coarseness and ill-breed- 
ing is set down as a trait of charming originality, till perhaps, by some accident, a 
really respectable Englishman comes to the place, and people learn with astonishment 
that they have been doing all this honour to an ensign “on half-pay,”’ or a rich tailor 
or shoemaker. : ‘ 


Now we would beg to ask, if the English are the savages and scoundrels rep- 


resented by the Prince and his cis-Atlantic coadjutor, how is it that they are 


such favourites in Germany? Why are they taken up and carried into compa- 


ny even above their rank? They must surely possess some merits, either na- 
so taken in. No, no; the intelligent German pecple too well know the good 
points of the English character, to adopt the nonsense of Puckler Muskau 

But the coolest thing, on the part of the New York critic, that we have seen for 
When speaking of the English, he says, sneer- 
ingly of course—* that amiable, hospitable, and unprejudiced people, who speak 
our language on the other side of the water’! Alas, poor “hn Bull, thou once 
hadst a language of thine own, but now thou art robbed of that, together with 
thy good name. It is true, that some of thy children took great liberties with 
thy mother tongue, and made sad havoc among the /’s, but now they have no 
longer any tongue to speak, except that which they borrow from their “amiable, 
hospitable, and unprejudiced "’ friend on ¢kis side of the water. 

We despise as much as our critic does, the whole race of English defamers 
of this country, from Fearon downwards ; but we cannot agree with him in his 
Nei- 


ther can we admit his application of the word fenfed, which is Scotch, and 


remark, which we subjoin, that England has been abused by a gentleman 


However, as he only 
claims the English, and has not yet made out any deynand on Scotch, we must 


After the company had been some time seated, Mr. Scott proposed the follow- | be lenient. 
' 


‘* The English have the advantage over us of having the holes in their coats tented 
by a man of eduzation and a gentleman, while Yoors and boys—at least in the two 
above named instances--have thrust their rude untutored fingers through ours.” 

In the following quotation from Burns the word is of course correctly used. 

* Hear. Land o’ Cakes and brither Scots, 
Frae Maidenkirk to Johnny Groats’ 
If there's a hole in a’ your coats, 
I rede you ¢ent it, 
A chiel’s amang you taking notes, 
An’ faith he'll prent it.’—(Cartain Goose.) 

We have surely said enough to put to the route any critic not clad in a suit 
of mail, and we hope he will profit accordingly ; at all events, we trust he will 
soon grow ashamed of the low and detestable practice of vilifying a whole na- 
tion, more especially the nation of his ancestors. 


’ 


If America slanders England, 


she slanders her parent ; so too, if England slanders America, she slanders a 


fine and noble offspring, which, instead of envying, she should be proud of. 
This, we can assure the New York critic, is daily becoming the feeling of every 


gentleman and philanthropist in both countries. But we have hopes of our 


friend yet, for he does his libelling so badly, proves his positions so imperfectly, 


and bungles in the art of detraction so sadly, that we really begin to think he 


t for a professional lil We strongly s 
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good sub-stratum of honesty at the bottom of his character, which will yet pro- | 


duce wholesome fruit, and convince him that the hateful spirit of national de- 
traction, whether it appears this side of the water or the other, is engendered, 
propagated, and kept up by no other principle than folly or knavery. 

It is not our practice to comment on the writings of our contemporaries, for 
we respect the right of free discussion too much to do so, In all matters of opin- 
ion, in national questions of men, measures, and things in England, we hold it 
our duty to be silent whenever our contemporaries are speaking of them, how- 
ever we may differ in sentiment ; but when we see a settled design to represent 
the whole mass of the British people as rogues, ruftians, and prostitutes, we shall 
take the liberty of examining the evidence brought forward in support of such 
grave charges. 

LITERARY FRAUD. 

We have inserted in our columns this day, an article from the Metropolitan 
Magazine, professing to be a review of the Memoirs of Louis XVIII, written by 
himself; and we also subjoin a few remarks from the Atheneum, explanatory of 
the utter folly of regarding these memoirs as authentic. The taste for the mar- 
vellous and extravagant, in France, has been most abundantly gratified of late 
years, by the appearance of various histories, memoirs, &c., that no doubt were 
exceedingly interesting and amusing, and merely deficient in one point, that of 
speaking the truth. ‘The present work, however, out-Herods its predecessors, 
but in spite of its cleverness, carries with its own refutation. 
the matter, the translator has absolutely altered the title, which runs in the 
French tongue, as the production of “ Le Due de D****,” and palmed it off as 
the composition of the King himself. It strikes us as not at all improbable that 
the famed work of Prince Puckler Muskau, is somewhat of a similar character 
with the one we have noticed ;—Coined by a Counterfeiter in Germany, and 


Not content with 


afterwards copied and circulated in baser metal at home— 

“On the death of Louis XVIII, several volumes of Memoirs were published 
under the name of Madame la Comtesse du C****, evidently leading the public 
to infer that they were written by the too celebrated Countess Du Cayla, whose 
intimacy with the voluptuous old monarsh was known to every body. As Ma- 
dame du Cayla meddled with state affairs, and actually brought the Villele ad- 
ministration into office, much interesting information was anticipated from this 
work ; and no doubt it would have had an extensive sale, had not the lady pub- 
lished a statement disclaiming all knowledge of it. 

The “Mémoires de Louis XVIII.” have been manufactured after the same 
fashion, and the author has taken good care to leave off at the French revolu- 
tion, lest he should involve himself in statements, upon the aceuracy of which 
many persons still alive micht throw doubt. ‘These memoirs purport to be col- 
lected and put mto order by the Duke D**** ; the four stars being introduced to 
mislead the public into the belief that the work was compiled by the Duke de 
Duras, an intimate friend of the monarch. Thus, in the French edition, it is not 
evenasserted that these Memoirs were actually written by Louis XVITL, although, 
as in all such productions, the first person is used throughout. But we can posi- 
tively state that the Duke de Duras had nothing to do with the composition of 
these volumes ; and we will add, that we should have very little difficulty in 
naming the person—a man of considerable talent, though not much known as a 
writer—who got up the work for Mame-Delaunay and ‘Thoismier Desplaces, the 
publishers at Paris. We received the original immediately on its publication, 
but as we were acquainted with the facts which we now state, we did not notice 
the work. 

We have thought it our duty to expose this attempt at deception, and we must 
further observe, that the translation ventures even beyond the original, and the 
English work is called “ Memoirs of Louis XVIJIL., written by himself.” Now, 
the French title runs thus—‘*Mémoires de Louis XVIFI., recueillis et mis en 
ordre par M. le Duc de D****.""—London Atheneum. 


Mr. Dunlap’s Benefit.—A meeting of the friends of this gentleman took place 
a few days ago, and made arrangements for carrying the object into effect. We 
find the following on the subject in the New York Mirror :— 

“ As an artist, an historian, a biographer, a dramatist, a manager, and a man, 
Mr. Duntap has laboured long, and acquired an extended reputation and numerous 
friends. His irreproachable private character, his perseverance in the cause of 
the drama, and the marked and deserved success of many of his productions on 
the boards, invest his claim with a generally conceded propriety that should not 
be disregarded.”” — 





In another column will be found an article questioning the legitimacy of Louis | 


We insert it wishing it to pass for what it is worth, without in th 


We may 


Philippe. 
least degree intending to vouch for its truth or even the probability of it. 


add, however, that it is affirmed with great confidence that the two sons of Lady | 


Newborough are objects of general attention while walking the streets of Paris, 
from their supposed strong resemblance to the present French monarch 


If the Quebec Mercury refers to our article onthe subject of the dismissal or 


non-re-appointnent of Carey, it will find that it applied to the House of Asser- | 


bly only, which body by its vote did, to all intents and purposes, put him aside. 
We shall Le glad indeed if another power will do him justice. 
the House of Assembly carried the question against Mr. Carey by a majority of 
six on the authority of a Montreal paper from which we copied the debate. 





| sist in the close resemblance that his acting bears to that of his parent; but we 





| the kindness and hospitality extended towards ine during my stay in this country. 


| and you alone, am I indebted. 
| arena, but sincerely believe me, whatever destiny awaits my return to the land that 
| gave me birth, it never can, nor shall obliterate the memory of those days passed 


Eye Albion. 


cease to complain, and content ourselves with all its evils for the little good 
which grows out of it. This venerable descendant of a !ong line of*Monarchs, 
departed from the world’s observance with as much apathy at his misdeeds as 
any one of his predecessors, regardless of the events of his passing life, and 
reckless of their effects upon his survivors—he died as he had lived, without 
conscience ; without remorse, with many a mortal murder on his head. War, 
pestilence, famine, and disunion were his active ministers. In Europe, not long 
before his demise, he kin@led the flames of war; and here, in America, has fo- 
mented disunion among the States. ‘To enumerate his vices, his errors, and his 
failings, would be to fill volumes ; suffice it, that so active was he in his barba- 
rous enmity to mankind, that failing in his efforts of destroying by the sword, to | 
the extent of his inordinate thirst#or hyman blood. he formed an alliance with a 
well-known tyrant of the Asiatic Sestiiironned Cholera Morbus, whom he in- 
troduced into Europe, and even into peaceable America, and between them they 
raised whole Hecatorhbs of victinis, threatening at the same time to depopulate 
the globe. 

We have not heard of any clime or country, claiming the honour of his birth, 
but there are many opinions as to the place of his decease ; it is claimed in Paris 
and in London with equal pretensions, but we can most positively assert, and are 
abundantly prepared with proofs of the fact, that he died in New York, at the of- 
fice of this paper, while the clocks of this city were striking the hour of twelve, 
on the night of the 31st of December last, at the advanced age of 366, leavinga 
son, born simultaneously with his own exit, who, according to publicly declared 
opinion of the most experienced diviners into the misteries of futurity, will not 
live to attainthe same age. 


Che Drama. 


In our last we announced the farewel! benefit of Mr. Charles Kean. It gives | 
us pleasure to state that that benefit was highly flattering to the feelings, and ho- 
nourable to the abilities of this favourite actor. The portions of Shylock, Hamlet, 
and Sor Giles Overreach, which he selected, performed most admirably, and 
in every scene forcibly reminded us of his great father, which is certainly say- 
ing a great deal in favour of the son—favourable, however, as it may be, it is not 
more so than just. We consider, indeed, Mr. Kean's great excellence to con- 
do not, nevertheless, deem it, as many do, merely imitation, for Mr. K. possesses 


talent and originality of his own. If we had never seen the elder Kean, the 

younger would win suflrages and extort praise where they are now denied him ; but 

as it is, comparison is in every one’s mind, and comparisons are very apt to be 

invidious. In the course of time, when the father shal! have passed away, and 

the son shall 7. gained experience and a little more age, he will be sure to 
ry 


He doubtless inherits his father’s voice, 





rank high, ve igh as a tragedian. 
manner, and action, and in many instances adopts his reading, but there is no | 
reason why he should not inherit a portion of his father’s genius also, which we | 
The 


will fall on legitimate shoulders, and whoever shall hereafter desire to re- 


have no hesitation in saying he most cer.ainly does. mantle in this case 


fresh their recollections of the father, will only find it necessary to witness the 


acting of the son. The following is the address which he made to the audience 


on being called for after the falling of the curtain. It is exactly what it should | 
be 
* Ladies & Gentlemen— 

‘“‘] must crave your indulgence for the tardiness with which I have obeyed 
your summons, but the exhaustion I have experienced this evening, I trust, will 
plead a sufficient apology. 1 aim proud of the opportunity thus afforded me of be- 
ing able to express to an American public my sincere and heartfelt gratitude for 


I arrived in this city a mere professional child; scarcely known, save as the son 
of a former favourite, and whatever fame I may have partially attained, to you 
I am now about to seek my fortune in a fresh 


amongst you. It may be that I now stand before you for the last time, but if my 
life be spared, not many years shall elapse before I again present myself on these 
boards—'till which period permit me, Ladies and Gentlemen, respectfully to 


pronounce to you that sad word—farewell !” 





The Immortality of the Sou!; with other Poems. By David Mallock, A.M. 
Ist American Edition. New York. William Stodart 
“his work comes recommended to us by the encomimms of many of our criti- 





| cal countrymen, who have considered the verse not @ifworthy accompaniment 


| not be ashamed of our approbation, nor hesitat 


We stated that 


The article in the Vindicator to which our friend of the Mercury alludes we did | 
| 


not see. 





REMARKABLE SUDDEN DEATH. 
It becomes our duty as public journalists to record the death of a personage 
well known in this city, whose demise, by some strange and unaccountable cir- 


cumstance is not to be found in the obituaries of any one of our contemporaries, | 


although of sufficient importance to deserve the attention of all. 
The event took place on Tuesday fortnight last, when an old gentleman, who 


| lent that distinguishes each of these critical guides ;—the Northern Review all 


even in the course of that day had not exhibited the slightest symptoms of de- | 


bility, but who preserved, up to the latest moment, all the vigour and freshness 
of his early life, gave up his expiring breath without any indication of the event it 
was producing, or exhibiting the slightest approach to, or appearance of disease of 
any sort. Upon a post mortem examination, it was ascertained that he did not 
die of apoplexy, but that all the functions of life dependent upon the pulse had 
suddenly stopped, ina manner similar to that of a clock, or any other piece of 
machinery whose action is sustained by a pendulum. 

This venerable gentleman was descended of an ancient family alike distin- 
guished in all parts of the civilized world, and what may be considered as remark- 
able in the history of his family, is, that not a single case of illigitimacy has ever 
occured, or been suspected in his long lineage: this, perhaps, will be considered 
more singular still, when it is equally known, that in no instance has father and 


|The Doctor is peculiar in his notions, and not ouly professes the tenets of Mal- 


son been co-existent, and that invariably have the honours and hereditaments of | 


the father descended as the inheritance of aposthumous son. No medi 
was calmly awaited by his survivors—with hope by many, and without regret by 
any—indeed, in some parts his death was hailed with loud peals of bells, as 
though the enemy of mankind had departed, acompanied by loud shouts of 
revelry and every other demonstration of exciting joy—exhibiting, certainly, in 
his case a wild and savage departure from the common sympathies of human 
nature, and establishing the fact, that whatever effort may be made to obtain 
popularity—it is at best but a bubble, as mutable, as transient, and as siort-lived 
—for it is uot more than twelve short months since his entree into piblic life 
was hailed with as much o; joy and as much enthasiasm as had been exhibited 
m the commemoration of his decease ‘ De mortuis nil nisi bonum” is & Maxim 


al effort | 
had been made to protract the period of this old gentleman’s dissolution, which | 


| sistence recognized by the labouring class ; 


| itself, and wages rise or fal! in proportion.” 


so Christian-like in its practice, that we regret we cannot in consistence with our | 


duty to our subscribers, speak of the dead, only in praise, but we eannot—and we 


| thusian channel 


greatly fear we have ourselves indulged in as much joy upon the ocrasion as | 


any of our right worthy friends, the good citizens of America. Wher we look 
back upon the events of his past life—-when we reflect upon his rutiless ex- 
ercise of that despotism, hereditary in his family,—when we recolleci that he 
was one of that aristocracy, that hateful aristocracy which has sustained and 
survived the shock of liberal opinions—can it be wondered at that w° should 
cordially join in those expressions of rejoicing which have been so general 
—we citizens of a Democratic state, and claiming as of right equal free- 
dom with free men? no—we did rejoice—we do rejoice !—but hold—let us 
inquire whether even in the hey day of our transports we have any real 
solid and substantial reason for our merriment—we fear not—for let the fact be 
told, we have but exchanged one tyrant for another—a son grasps the sceptre of 
the father with all the inflexible firmness of his predecessor, and the lire 
mises perpetuation, and no change of principles or measures. ‘The Dynasty is 
fresh and green as ever, while we are growing older and older under its tvrannic 
sway, and day by day becoming the more enfeebled by its power, and rendered 
the less capable of resisting its dominion There is no tyranny upon eart! vhich 
has so long existed, which has been so long endured, and which threatens to en- 
dure for ever. It has robbed many of us Of our fathers, our mothers. our 
our children—it has robbed us of all friends—yet of this tvranny we almost 


pro- 


wives, 


| recommend themselves in particular to our religious friends. 


| Isles, but proposes the same remedy for its restraint, that renders the founder of 


to the magnificence of the theme, and our own opinion in its perusal coincides 
with theirs. The poem was originally read in the University of Edinburgh, in 
the session of 1825-27 having distanced all opposition for the prize, and when 
ynsider the character of the judges, and the scene of its rehearsal, we need 
in advocating its reception by 
our readers. There are many passages of the poem of exceeding beauty, and 
the whole may be regarded as a very favourable specimen of genius. The 


minor poems are mostly composed in the spirit of piety, and we doubt not will 





We are requested to call attention to the advertisement of the Colédonion | 


Ball, which takes place on Wednesday next. We understand it is to be got up 
ina style unusually excellent and characteristic. 





a] ’ yr > r ah ta . , -ortr 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. XCY. 

Many of the works reviewed in the last Edinburgh are the subjects of criti- | 
cisms in the volume before us, and we are thus enabled to judge of the merits of 
the two great periodicals, in comparison, although politics have not been selected 
as the great topic of rivalry. As in former times, we recognize the peculiar ta- 


fire, wit, and sareasm ; the Metropolitan Periodical all argument and power. 





The first article in the number before us, is on “‘ the Annals and Antiquities of | 
Rajasthan by Col. Tod,” a work to which we have already yielded our admira- 
tion, and to the ability of which, the reviewer pays an ample measure of justice. 
The second article is on “ Political Economy, in connexion with the Moral state | 
and Moral prospects of Society” by Dr. Chalmers, upon whose labours a far | 


more severe and elaborate criticism is inflicted than we found in the Edinburgh. 


thus in regarding an excess of population as the great National evil of the British 


this creed so objectionable in the eyes of the majority, both of the writers and 
readers on political economy. When the opinions of an author are based upon 
so strange a pre-possession as the Malthusian axiom, it is not surprising, if his 


reasoning be continued ina similar spirit of singularity and mconsistency, and 


we accordingly find that the Doctor maintains “ that the landlords alone pay all 
taxes, direct and indirect, assessed andin come taxes, customs and excise; for 
every impost laid upon the labouring class, or upon the articles which they con- 
sume, is immediately shifted upon their employers through a rise of wages ; since 
it follows necessarily from the Malthusian axiom on population, that the wages 
of labour must always be at the minimum, compatible with the stamdard of sub- 
and as that standard is not altered by 
the imposition or removal of a tax, population immediately enlarges or contracts 
Here we have achain of reasoning, 
very correct no doubt, could the original proposition be maintained, or the senti- 
ments of mankind be turned from their natural course, and turned into the Mal- 
The Doctor likewise indulges in an Utopian vision, of each 





landed proprietor transferring a large portion of their estates to government, for 


| the benefit of the vounger members of families, to be hereafter distributed in the 


| unpulse, and not by discernment, and 
| the watch-word, that the church is an in 


| 
| 


\ 


exercise of a virtuous patronage to those who can give the largest return by | 
valuable services ;—but the arrival of the Millenium must be announced ere such 
a proposal can meet with supporters. Families are at present too anxious in 


providing for their younger branches individually, to yield their consent to a 


scheme that will only benefit them proportionally with the mass of society, and 


according to their deserts. On the subject of tithes, which is included in the 


Docter’s remarks, although they are denounced as “ an incubus upon agriculture, 


preventing a wide enlargement of the field of cultivation,” yet with a liberality 


and sagacity becoming his high character, he thus advocates the establishment to 


the support of which they are devoted :— 
the danger is, not that 
They generally act by 
1 


into the hands of the multitude, 
for destruction 


“ When power gets 


it may be exercised for guidance, t 


f only possessed with the idea, or rather 


ubus apon the prosperity of the nation 
} 


—no voice of wisdom wi!! arrest the determination of sweeping it utterly away 


23 


We hold that a church establishment is the most effective of all machines for 
the morat instruction ot the people; and, thataf once taken down, there-is-no 
other instrumentality by which it can adequately be replaced. It may be feebly, 
and even corruptly, administered ; but the way to rectify this‘ is, not to demolish 
the apparatus, but to direct its movements. Whatever the coming changes in 
the state of our society may be, there is none that would more fatally speed the 
disorganization and downfall of this great kingdom, than if a hand of violence 
were put forth on the rights and revenues of the Church of England. . Even 
with the present distribution of her wealth, it will be found, that the income of 
her higher, as well as humbler clergy, has been vastly over-rated ; and nothing, 
we believe, would contribute more to soften the prejudices of the nation against 
this venerable hierarchy, than a full exposure of her temporalities, grounded on 
the strictest and most impartial enquiry. And certain it 1s, that, with the best 
possible distribution of this wealth, it will be found hardly commensurate to the 
moral and spiritual wants of the now greatly increased population? We cannot 
imagine a policy more ruinous, than that which would impair t intenance of 
a church that has so long been illustrious for its learning, and tHalt promises now 
to be the dispenser of greater blessings to the people than at any former period 
of its history, by the undoubted increase of its public virtue and its piety.” 

This testimony from a Presbyterian bystander is not less faithful than honour- 
able, and proclaims Dr. Chalmers superior to the naarow-minded bigotry that de- 
nies the worth of an establishment, because it is superior in temporalities to the 
one wherewith he isconnected. Our author is an enemy to Emigration, because, 
to use his own words—* It is injurious, in spite of itsy@ffects, in relieving the 
evils of a crowded population, inasmuch as it stimulates popolation. Here 
again is the Malthusian error displayed, an error exposed by the incalculable ad- 
vantages that have accrued from emigration, not only to the individual, but to the 
country he has quitted and that to which he has repaired. 

The whole of the review we have thus cursorily alluded to, is a very masterly 
exposition of that liberal system of political economy, that secures to every man 
the right of rational enjoyment, and the fullest exercise of his intelligence, in 
repairing temporary evils, and securing as large a portion of good as possible, 
from the materials scattered around him; and while it admits the great value of 
Dr. Chalmers as a Christian and a Divine, as a Scholar and an Author, it deplores 
the miserable sophisin that lies at the bottom of his whole economical system. 

The third article is on the “Greek Elegy,” and is a learned and critical inves- 
tigation into the origin of lyric poetry, and the elegiac couplet. 

The fourth article is an examination of the works of the Rev. Robt. Hall, pub- 
lished under the superintendence of Dr. Olinthus Gregory. The recorded opin- 
ions of this eminent divine at an early period of his life, and submitted to the 
world in the form of a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Christianity consistent with a love 
of Freedom,” if not changed, had at least become so far modified, as to prevent 
the re-publication of the work in question, during his lifetime. We, as well as 


| ‘ ‘ . 4 
| the reviewer, have read this work, and can with him sincerely regret, that so 


much foree and beauty, so much elevation of thought and dignity of expression, 
should be accompanied with a fierce and impatient spirit, studiously offensive to 
every honest member of the Church of England, and calculated to extend the 
reign of prejudice, and perpetuate religious strife. ‘The “ Apology for the free- 
was another pamphlet couched in similar terms, and aiming 
in one of its parts at the delineation of the character of Bishop Horsley, who 
is blasted as the Bonner of his time, and a picture of sanctimonious hypocrisy, 
and priestly insolence. This censure could scarcely affect the fame of Horsley, 
—even though pronounced by Hall, who in a second edition of the same pam- 
phlet, confessed that ‘‘on mature reflection, the language did not appear to 


dom ef the Press,’ 


him quite consistent, either with the spirit of Christianity, or with the deference 
due to departed genius,” and accordingly he blotted out a part, and thus apolo- 
gized for more. 

It is certainly to be deplored that Dr. Gregory has not exercised a sounder dis- 
cretion, in repressing those productions that could by possibility reflect unkindly 
on the early errors of Hail; but so far from this being the case, the very edition 
containing the strictures on Horsley, and which were afterwards expunged by the 
This, to say the least of it, was un- 
wise, as the measure of Hall’s fame was full to overflowing, for the gentleness 
of his life in other respects, the magnificence of his attainments, his unequalled 
eloquence, and his devotion to his office. Never, in fact, had the Baptist Com- 
munion so noble an advocate; his Chapel was beset with admiring auditors, and 


author, are again retailed to the public. 


all England resounded with his praise. His admirable sermons on modern: infi- 
delity, on war, and on the death of the Princess Charlotte, will remain as last- 
ing evidences of his powers, from the nature of the subjects, although this ex- 
traordinary man had delivered innumerable discourses, equal, perhaps superior 
The remarks of the reviewer 
upon the career of this gifted character, are just, but yet most laudatory; he 


tothem, in the weekly exercise of his vocation. 


renders unto him the full tribute of praise and admiration, and exclaims of him 
while mourning his loss, ‘ There is a great man fallen in Israel!” 

A narrative of a Nine Month's residence in New Zealand in 1827, together 
with a journal of a Residence in Tristan d’Acunha, by Augustus Earle, forms the 
fifth article, and is a most entertaining commentary upon the manners and cus- 
It would appear, notwithstanding the partiality 
of the author for the natives, that they are not only removed but in a trifling degree 


toms existing in New Zealand. 


from degrading barbarity, but that the practice of Cannibalism is still prevalent 
The little primitive settlement on Tristan d’Acunha is prettily 
sketched, and very ably commented upon. 

The two Novels of Fashionable life, “* Arlington,” and the “ Contrast,” form the 
sixth article; and the seventh is employed in the review of Flint’s ten years in 
the valley of the Mississippi, a work of great interest, and authority. The re- 
viewer of the Quarterly bestows his highest commendations upon the greater por- 


amongst thei. 


tion of this publication. 

The eighth article is on Count Pecchio’s observations on England, a series of 
good-humovred, and modest remarks on the country, and forcibly contrasted with 
the spleen, violence, and self-conceit of Prince Puckler Muskau, with his mean 
libels upon individual characters. Prince Polignac’s “ Revolution of the Three 
Days” foris the topie of the ninth and last article, for which we have not further 
space, thar in remarking that it is asserted as well in this work, as in that of M- 
Sarrans, “thatthe elder branch of the Bourbons must have recovered their au- 
thority, iftte Duke of Orleans had not consented to accept the crown, and become 
King of thy French, not by the grace of God, but by the pleasure of the people.” 





4AL'DINIAN BALL.—The Annual Caledonian Ball will be given at Masonic 
Hall, Broadway, on Wednesday evening, the 23d instant, in the usual appropriate 
national stye. The Orehestra, as formerly, will combine the first rate musical per- 
formers in tie city. Between 30 and 40 Highlanders, in Highland costume, will be 
present, anc open the Bail. 

Two Ba: Pipers will promenade the room alternately previous to the Ball, playing 
national at. 

Conduet«r of the Ball, Mr. Conway. 

An earlyapplication for tickets is necessary, as the number is limited. 

Tickets $2 each, which, accompanied with Ladies’ tickets, will admit a Gentlemar 
with two Lidies. 

Tickets 0 be had of Messrs. Dubois & Stodart, No. 167 Broadway ; William Sto- 
dart, No. }Courtlandt street ; P. Pirnie, No. 24 Orange street, and Samuel Coskry, 
No. 98 Maden lane, 

An effecive police will be in attendance to insure order. 

Doors oven a quarter before 7. Ball to commence precisely at 8 o'clock. 

By order of the committee of arrangements. SAM’L COSKRY, Sec’y. 

[Jan. 19.) 
ELEC? DANCING SCHOOL.—MR,. WHALE, Professor of the polite art 
Ss of Dineing, returns his grateful thanks to his patrons and friends, for the very 
liberal parouage he has been honoured with, at his select School, No, 268 East Broad- 
way, andbegs leave to inform them his second quarter will commence from the present 
until the stof February next. Mr. W. flatters himself the advantage pupils derive 
from a seect and private School, is far superior to large public schools, adies and 
Gentlemen's private classes attended at their respective residences, and at Mr, W.’s 
rooms, ?r Waltzing, Mazourka, Quadrilles, and Galopades. A Soiree once a week 

for his pupils and their parents. [Jan. 19.] 
QAREAT REDUCTION!—TO SOUTHERN AND WESTERN MER- 

W CHANTS.—Wholesale Book and Stationary store, No, 12 Liberty street, near 
Maider-Lane. 

The establishment of the subscriber is undoubtedly the cheapest in New York. His 
stock of Books and Stationary, including all the collaterals, is extensive, constantly n= 
creasiag, and is laid on the most advantageous terms. Many persons ftom different 
parts, Who come in this city on business, are in the habit of attending the auction sales 
at night, for the purpose of buying books and stationary cheap. The subscriber informs 
all such that they can be supplied with every thing in the above line they may waat, by 
calling at his store, at prices much lower than the auctions; they having at the same 
time the advantage of selection, and of taking the quantity that sutts. — 

I'he following articles a'ways on hand, viz :—School-books, Bibles of every size and 
quality, Psalms and Hymns, Prayer-books, Divinity in general, Medical, Law, and 
\gricultura! works, and Miscetlany in general; Paper of al! kinds; Account-books, 
uills, Pens, Slates and Pencils, and every thing in the Stationary ‘ine. Orders solicited, 


[Jan. 12, 4t.] JOHN DOYLE. 
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THE ENGLISH ABROAD OR, THE PRINCE OF 
SEIDLITZ POWDERS. 


Once upon a time, and since the year 1815, there was an English family that 
had taken up its abode at Paris. ‘The family was a respectable one, as far as an 
honest sufficiency and a decent genealogy could constitute it such. It consisted 
of a gentleman and lady and their two daughters. The gentleman was an ex- 
cellent, good-hearted man, entirely led by his wife, who, after having impaired 
his fortune by an ostentatious vulgarity in England, now carried him a passive 
victim to France in order to economize. Even when in London he knew little 
—and interested himself about little—beyond the local relations of his country. 
He knew, for instance,—no one better,—the number of acres possessed by his 





neighbours, “the capabilities and soil of those several acres, and the time at 
which they f@into the possession of the family they belonged to. He was also 
fairly qualifi say whether Lord Bombast’s or Viscount Truppington’s pre- 


serves afforded best sport ; and whether Sir Thomas Stepfast or Sir Thomas 
Freebooter had the best chance for the county. An inactive magistrate, a good- 
. natured and easy man, he enjoyed a quiet popularity, which, when anything hap- 
_ pened to disturb, the fault was attributed to his lady. Such a gentleman, trans- 
ported to Paris, had only to enquire where he could find an English newspaper, 
and a quiet rubber of whist ; and these points once ascertained, but few occa- 
sions could afterwards occur for the exercise of his loquacity. It was a very 
different case with . Broughton: accustomed to angle for a lord to adorn her 
dinner-table, and e to make a fuss in order to get a baronet to her ball, the 
whole animation of her nature was aroused when she found herself in a sphere 
where chevaliers, counts, and barons were as plentiful as truffles; and the ac- 
quaintance of,even a duke or a prince might be attained with a little manceuvring. 
She ate and drank not, neither did she sleep, until she had placed herself in that 
position which she thought most advantageous to her social views. An apart- 
ment, with a good salle 4 manger and two excellent sitting-rooms, was taken. It 
is true the bed-rooms were bad in proportion—but nobody saw them ; and if Mr. 
Broughton was crammed into a closet, what did that signify, since Mr. Brough- 
ton was just that kind of man who did not care where he was put! <A good 
cook, too, was procured, and carriage-horses were hired for six months in the 
year; as for the other six, since nobody need knew where they were, or how 
they lived, a pony chaise and a kitchen-maid and a cottage in the country would 
be quite sufficient. Thus established, Mrs. Broughton was ready to commence 
her Parisian career. In order to get a proper letter to the ambassador, Mr. 
Broughton, who had hitherto been from family recollections a whig, was made to 
promise his votes and interest to the Honourable Charles Turnspit, the tory can- 
didate for his county, and son of the Lord Lieuténant, who was himself first 
cousin to Lady Caroline Politic, the ambassadress. In consequence, Lady Caro- 
line, who felt deeply, as every great lady does at the success of her cousin, be- 
came, since the event of the contest was doubtful, peculiarly civil to the Brough- 
tons : such an opportunity was not to be lost; Sir Charles and Lady Caroline 
Politic were boldly invited to dinner, and did not refuse. Mrs. B. knew what 
she was about, and now very properly considered the whole matter easy. It is 
true she knew no one to ask to meet her distinguished guests ; but it was a 
different thing for a Mr. and Mrs. Broughton to ask anybody simply to dine 
with them, or to ask anybody to dine with them to meet Sir Charles and 
Lady Caroline Politic. ‘ Fanny, you are going to the Embassy to-night, if 
you look hard at the young Prince Tomotowski, he'll ask you to dance ; and 
if he does, my love, ask him for next Friday to dine here and meet the 
ambassador. Mr. Broughton, you know that tall old gentleman, who al- 
ways stands by the fire-place to the right in the second room—it’s the Duc de 
St. Germains ; go and stand by him, and when you have got into conversation, 
which you can easily do, observe the ambassador is a very charming man, and 
then say, just accidentally, in going away, will your Excellency come and meet 
him at dinner on Friday? Remember, Mr. Broughton, on Friday !” Mr. Brough- 
ton, who was used to these kind of missions, and was too old-fashioned and sim- 
ple-hearted to think that he was taking a liberty in asking any one to dine with 
him, particularly a Frenchman, fulfilled his commission. The polite Frenchman 
thought he must have met the odd English gentleman somewhere when he was 
an emigré, and tapping his chased snuff-box, and offering it to Mr. Broughton, 
said, “ Qu’il serait charmé.”’ Miss Fanny had not been so successful. The heart 
of the Prince ‘Tomotowski was occupied that evening with a new actress, and 
stood consequently proof against all her modest allurements. At length came 
the ominous Friday, big with the fate of the Broughtons. Sir Charles Politic 
could not come, being particularly engaged with a danseuse and despatches ; and 
the whole dinner-party, notwithstanding various well-directed efforts to obtain 
recruits, was confined to Lady Caroline and the Duc de St. Germains. We also 
had been asked to dinner, but only went in the evening ; and never shall we for- 
get Mrs. Broughton’s joyous and embarrassed appearance, as, seated at the piano- 
forte between her two victims, she looked like a small spider, who had caught 
two large blue-bottles, with whose possession it was delighted, though it hardly 
knew what to do with them. 

This ridiculous failure, however, answered as well to Mrs. Broughton as the 
most perfect success could have done. Lady Caroline Politic and the Due de 0. 
Germains were personages both too great in their way to be very intimate ; and 
each supposed their hostess to be the particular friend of the other. None, in 
fact, but a particular friend could be asked to a téte-d-téte dinner of that descrip- 
tion ; and Lady Caroline went away, thinking, that though certainly Mrs. Brough- 
ton would be thought exceedingly vulgar in England, till she seemed very inti- 
mate with the best French society ; while Monsieur le Duc made many sensible 
and philosophic reflections on the variety of breeding which passed for the best 
in different countries, so that, “‘I dare say,” said he, softly, “that vulgar woman 
whom I have just left may appear charming to Madame |’Ambassadrice.”’ 

From this evening, then, Mrs. and the Miss Broughtons were firmly launched 
in society at Paris, and their salon and their dinner-table as crowded as they 
chose to make them. 

The Miss Broughtons, Fanny and Caroline, were really very amiable and pret- 
ty young persons ; and had they been blessed with another mother, and a dif- 
ferent education, there would have been no reason for their being supremely ri- 
diculous. As it was, their accomplishments were confined to singing badly, 
dancing well, speaking French fluently, and, moreover, English: a qualification 
which, though her birth fairly entitled her to it, Mrs. B. was never able to obtain. 
The conversation of this lady was governed by a learnad rule which we dare say 
many of our readers will remember— 

‘“ Accusativus pluralis tertia pesona singulari gaudet ;” 

@o that “them that is,” was a turn of expression in which she much delighted. 
Neither was she craniologically endowed with the organ of perception ; hard 
words she was rather apt to confuse, and had once been known to ask a gen- 
tlemen to come and see the Diarrhceu on the Boulwards, who excused himself on 
the plea of having a diorama in his bowels. But to these slight grammatical 
peculiarities her foreign acquaintance were perfectly insensibie ; so that, what 
with the good apartments, the good cook, the pretty daughters, and the quiet, 
whist-playing husband, the society of the Broughtons became in great repute 
with the Parisians, and, as a rendezvous for good French society, was equally 
sought by the English. Mrs. Broughton then had gained her point: true—she 
could not help being universally accounted an ignorant, vulgar woman, but still 
her house was a club to the best company, and this had been the summit of her 
ambition. She was ridiculed, as al! such people are, by those who did her the 
honour of visiting her; but this she did not see, or did not care for, the whole 
powers of her mind being now bent upon finding Proper matches for her dear 
girls ; and as none of the old habitués of her salon seemed that way inclined, 
all the new comers were anxiously inquired after, and whenever they possessed 
wealth and title, their acquaintance as eagerly secured. But four or five years 
had rapidly whirled away, and no offers, such as to Mrs. B.’s exalted views ap- 
peared eligible, had been made, when a very distinguished stranget was rumour- 
ed to have arrivedat Paris. He was announced by Mr. Carlton, the Secretary 
of the English Embassy, to be a man in the middle age of life, with curly hair 
and derk mustachios, a nose half Grecian, half Roman, a peculiatly fascinating 
eye, anda remarkably melancholy and interesting expression of ¢ountenance. 
“This expression, indeed,” said Mr. Carlton, “ may be partly attrijuted to a re- 
cent misfortune. A wife, whom he adored, has lately fallen a victim to con- 
sumption ; and it is, in a great measure, to distract his mind from her remem- 
brasce, and in some measure also,” said the Secretary, “to supply her place— 
for it wae necessary to give his noble house an heir—that the Prince de Seidlitz 
Powders had come to Paris.” 

“What a very sad story !” said Miss Fanny. ‘“ Whata very interesting per- 
on!” said Miss Caroline. “Is he very rich!” asked Mrs. Broughton. “ Im- 
moeneely,” replied the Secretary. “ His family, as you know, Mrs. Broughton, is 
semi-royel—(here Mrs. B. nodded assent)—the Seidlitz Powders are of the same 
line as the Wolfenhangers, who were derived from the Bearbietzers, who descend- 
ed from the Foxbanoeni, who were but ten degrees removed from the Hapsburghs ; 
—but who is so well acquainted with the ‘ Almanac de Gotha,’ as you, Mrs. 
Broaghton' As for his wealth, you may judge of it, when I tell you it consists 
im mines of that invaluable medicine called after his title, and which has now 
spread his princely name through every pharmacopasio in Europe ” Mrs, Brough- 
tog seemed particularly delighted at the last phrase, as it contained a hard word, 
whieh she was not acquainted with, but which, she had no doubt, was to be found 
in the eforesaid “ Almanac de Gotha.” 

“Does he play at whist’” said the father. “Does he waltz?” said the 
deughtere. ‘Does he dine out?” said the mother. “That is the worst of the 
business,’ continued Mr. Carlton, replying to Mr. Broughton, “hardly ever : the 


Prince is a man of very intellectual 


aon pursuits, and of a very concentrated charac- 
t. He is now about to publish a work from which Gos the, who was born on 


his estate, was allowed to take the Faust, which formed a mere « pisode in his 
wonderful romance. 








It is spoken of by those who have seen it, as the most ex- | 
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traordinary performance of ancient or modern genius; and being thus occupied, 
and travelling for the sake of marrying and being amused, he never goes any 
where where he is not assured that he is likely to find a wife, and js certain to 
meet a bore. He lives indeed in perfect retirement ; and his only reason for 
receiving me is, that my uncle and his brother had once the same mistress, which 
he is polite enough to say constitutes a kind of relationship berween us.” The 
Miss Broughtons blushed, and Mrs. Broughton, tapping the Secretary on the 
arm, told him not to be incontinuous in his language Her meditated attack on 
the Prince of Seidlitz Powders she reserved for another opportunity, and deter- 
mined in the meantime to make inquiries.« Two of Mr. Carlton’s friends, at- 
tachés to the English Embassy, short erwards called, and also M. Chanulier, 
of the Russian Embassy. The two first “spoke of the Prince, whom Mr. Carl- 
ton had introduced them to, in raptures. ‘The latter moderated his praise by say- 
ing that he was “tun sacré liberal,” and supposed by his talent to have almost 
sufficient influence to upset the Holy Alliance. In short, Mrs. Broughton had 
more than her usual number of visitors that day, and but one person was in the 
mouth of all—‘*the Prince de Seidlitz Powders.” Some had seen him, some 
had only heard of him; some had only heard of his large black bear, which he 
fed upon ice and biscuit. Never was curiosity and interest more powerfully 
awakened in the female breast than in the bosoms of Mrs. and the Misses 
Broughtons. 

The next morning as the ladies were looking out of their window in the Rue 
Royale, Mr. Carlton passed them on a beautiful curvetting Arab. He (the Arab) 
was singular for his beauty, but still more singular for his colour. The muzzle 
of his nose and the lower part of his head were jet black, as were his ears, his 
mane and tale were of a bright gold, and the rest of his body was a spotless 
white. The ladies tried to catch the Secretary’s eye, but could not. ‘They met 
him in the evening,—‘* Whose beautiful horse were you riding this morning !” 
« Horse, horse—I don’t remember that I did ride ;—oh, yes,” after a pause, “ it 
was a pony of the Prince de Seidlitz Powders.” ‘* What a strange odd colour !”" 
«Oh, that’s his breed—he has twenty now at Paris just the same: they are 
brought up in the mines, and never eat any thing but vegetable Marrow.” “Only 
think what a singular man the Prince of Seidlitz Powders must be, Mamma, to 
have a bear that feeds on ice and biscuit, and twenty white horses with black 
noses and ears, and golden tails and manes, which live entirely on vegetable mar- 
row!’ The next morning, Mr. Carlton, indefatigable, as it would appear, in 
obliging his friend the Prince, was seen again passing the windows, not, however, 
on horseback, but in a large cart, containing a kind of platform of beautiful aro- 
matic flowers. This time, he immediately saw the ladies, who laughingly inquired 
into the nature of his pursuit. ‘ Devil take the Prince !”’ said he, ‘* by heavens 
he has so bewitched me, that I don’t know what I sha'n’t do.next to please him ! 
—I am airing his flowers.” “ Airing his flowers—nonsense !” said Miss Fanny ; 
‘You don’t mean it?” said Miss Caroline. ‘* Why,” said@ghe Secretary, ap- 
proaching nearer to the window, which was exceedingly ne e ground, * it is 
rather a long story, but if you'd like to hear it”—‘ Oh, yes !”’ said both ladies at 
once. ‘ Well, then, you must know that when the Prince’s wife died, he had 
not even a picture of her: some token of remembrance he wanted; and his 
poetical imagination suggested that nothing could bring the idea of her perfec- 
tions so clearly before his senses, and appeal so powerfully to his memory, as the 
odour of a variety of appropriate and carefully selected flowers. This platform 
which you see there is the Princess's picture, which the Prince always carries 
about with him ; and finding by his exquisite organs and his profound knowledge, 
that all female plants, such as these, of course, are, require constant amusement 
and recreation, in order to preserve their fragrance, he sends them every day, 
when it is fine weather, into the country in order to breathe the fresh air, and see 
their relations and friends ; and the lady who usually escorts them being unwell, 
and the Prince himself in the fervour of composition, he begged me to accom- 
pany them on their excursion.” ** Oh, I see you are quizzing us,” said both the 
young ladies at once. ‘Nobody ever heard of a picture of flowers. You're 
very clever, but it won't do, Mr. Carlton.” ‘Quizzing you !” said the astonish- 
ed Secretary, most seriously: ‘ Ask your mamma, nobody's reading on these 
subjects is more extensive.”. Mrs. Broughton nodded her head ‘* Ask your 
mamma, whether in Greece, in Germany, in Morocco, and Mesopotamia, songs 
are not composed, letters written, and serenades sung all by the means of flow- 
ers’ As for pictures of flowers, they are the commonest thingsin the world ; 
the only difficulty is to take a correct likeness. Now, any body who ever saw 
the Princess says that this platform is her perfect image : au reste, you may ask 
the prince yourself, if you come to the Champs Elysées to-day, when, if you 
like it, I’ll have the honour of introducing him to you.,’ The proposition was, as 
might be expected, eagerly ed, and the ladies’ minds, once turned in that 
direction, became too muc upied with imagining the dresses they could ap- 
pear in that morning to the advantage, to continue the conversation. 

To the Champs Elysés en they went. For the first hour every gentleman, 
who at adistance w nto have curly hair aud dark mustachios, was eagerly 
eyed ; for the secon Tt, the Secretary was as anxiously looked for; the last 
was passed in a state of alternate fury and despondency. 

Miss Fanny knew that Mr. Carlton would not be there—he took a pleasure in 
teasing. Mice Caroline suggested that if the Prince was of melancholy habits 
he might have expected to meet them in the more private parte of the Bois de 
Boulogne. Mrs. Broughton told them not to be impatient ; for impatience dis- 
ordered the stomach. and the complexion depended on the digestion. 

“How provoking!” exclaimed the three ladies at once—joy, however, spark- 
ling in all their eyes—as the porter put Mr. Carlton’s card and a beautiful piece 
of pasteboard into their hands, on which was exquisitely engraved the name of 
“The Prince de Seidlitz Powders’’—** Hotel de Castille’ was written, in a small 
hand, in the corner ;—perhaps the Prince’s own hand ! . 

The porter was examined as to the gentleman who had left the card, and the 
equipage he had come in. 

All he knew was, that a very splendid carriage had stopped at the door, and 
that a chasseur, in a magnificent costume, had asked ifthe ladies were at home, 
and, on hearing they were out, had left the card in question. 

Mr. Broughton had received his orders to call the next day at the Hotel de 
Castille, and if he saw the Prince to invite him, for the first day he was disen- 
gaged, to dinner. ‘Le Prince n’est pas chez lui,”’ said the porter, ‘* mais son 
ours y est.” 

“Well, give this card and make my compliments,” said Mr. B., absently. 
‘“* Au Prince ou a l’ours,” said the porter, smiling and bowing very politely ; but 
Mr. Broughton did not hear him, having already turned off on his way to Galig- 
nani’s. Mr. Carlton then was to be consulted as to the best mode of proceeding 
in respect to the dinner invitation. ‘* One would not look too forward,” said Mrs. 
Broughton. ‘No; that would neverdo,” said Mr. Carlton, putting his hand to 
his chin, and looking reflectively. ‘* Well, I'll arrange it for you. Have you got 
an almanac—for the Prince never dines out but on a full moon!’ An almanac 
was brought : there was a full moon on the third day following ; and the Secre- 
tary engaged that if the Prince had no prior engagement, which he would know 
in half an hour, his Highness would on that day dine with Mrs Broughton. 
* But,” said he, “ think well before youask him ; he is a troublesome guest ; and 
always insists upon seeing a list of the company he is invited to meet.” “Oh! 
providing we get the Prince, you shall have a carte-blanche,” said Mrs. B., de- 
lighted, “ to ask anybody you please.” 

In about an hour’s time Mr. Carlton returned, saying that the Prince had ac- 
tually sent an excuse tu a great Kamskatkan nobleman, who was staying at Parts 
in disguise, and that he would certainly do himself the honour of dining with Mr. 
and Mrs. Broughton. Mr. Carlton brought out a list of the party to be invited ; 
and insisted, as one principal condition, that the most perfect secrecy was to be 
observed to all the rest of the world as to the intentions of the illustrious stranger, 
who would otherwise be involved in endless quarrels with many whose invita- 
tions he had refused ; “ and, indeed,” said the Secretary, “if the Prince were 
to know that any one out of this list (all of whom must be sworn to secrecy) 
were infogged that you expected him, he would, most assuredly, turn back, even 
if he wer@ half-way up your staircase.” 

For the next two days every one observed a pecular expression of joy and sa- 
tisfaction darting from the three ladies’ eyes, and a certain pursedup, consequen- 
tial air about their mouths; which, if Mr. B.’s politics had not been so well 
known, would, in all probability, have awakened the attention of the public 
The eventful day came: Mr. Carlton had been asked whether there were any 
particular dishes to which his Highness was peculiarly attached. ‘ Now that 
you remind me,” said he, “there are. He is especially fond of rose soup and 
geranium patés : in short, he hardiy lives upon anything else.” ‘“* Rose soup and 
geranium patés !” said Mrs. Broughton—“ Well, I’m sure I never heard of such 
things.” “No; I dare say not,” said Mr. Carlton; “no more, perhaps, has 
your cook. They are royal dishes—hereditary in the family of the Seidlitz Pow- 
ders ; and indeed in the Prince’s own states, where the government is of the 





most liberal description, any one who presumed to make or to eat rose soup or 
geranium patés would be, for the first offence, imprisoned three years—for the | 
second, sent for ten years to the galleys—and, for the third, hanged; and yet 

so fascinating is this kind of food, that no one who has suffered the first punish- 
ment is ever able to resist subjecting himself to the second and the third 
as the Prince might not like to communicate his secret to vour kitchen, perhaps 
you will excuse his sending the articles from his own.” 


Be 


means - 


eaten! “ Why not? surely they are more inviting than mushrooms and truf- 
fles,—nasty, dirty, toadlike-looking things, of which chance only could have dis- 
covered the excellency ; 
one organ as exquisite for the satisfaction of another 


ton, too, was there. ‘The Prince, whom he had left tweezing his mustachios, 
might be expected every moment. 

All present had heard of him—some thought they had seen him smoking at 
the window—some that they had heard him whistle as they were passing under 
it—but no one had the honour of the Prince’s personal acquaintance, save the 
Secretary of the British Embassy ; and every eye, as carriage after carriage rat- 
tled by the door, was turned upon him. : 

Every nerve in the frames of the Broughtons was in the most irritating state of 
excitement and expectation. It was useless to disguise the fact ;—an hour be- 
yond the appointed dinner-time had passed away—and everybody but Mr. Carl- 
ton seemed to be alarmed at the Prince’s non-appearance. He was quite sure, 
quite satisfied, that nothing would prevent his coming. ‘ He might be a little 
late—that often happened ;—perhaps he had received a despatch—perhaps he 
was just finishing an ode—a style of composition he was always given to when 
washing his hands. It might be better if he did not come soon, to sit down to 
dinner ;—but as to his arriving, any fears of that were quite out of the question.” 
Conjecture, however, succeeded conjecture. The bear, and the ice, and the bis- 
cuits—the horses and the vegetable marrow—the Princess and her aromatic pic- 
ture—the rose soup and the geranium patés—all the singular habits of the 
Prince, and then his singular name, were the alternate subjects of conversation. 
The gentlemen of the various diplomatic corps spoke with emphasis—the dan- 
dies with lisps—the military with oaths—the ladies with agitation. 

“Tt isa very odd—a very odd name, certainly,” said the Prince de Bouval— 
who was turned of seventy, and half an idiot—‘ a very odd name, and I never 
remember hearing it before the Revolution.” ‘ Not at all an odd name!” said 
Mr. Carlton. ‘ Not an odder rame than ‘'Truefit,’ exclaimed Lord H ” 
“Nor ‘ Little,’ ” lisped Miss Fanny ;” ‘‘ Nor ‘ Jasmin,’ ” sighed Miss Caroline ; 
“Nor ‘Sheepshanks,’”’ said Compte P. i; ‘Nor ‘ Higginbottom,’ ” said 
Lady A h; “ Nor ‘ Ramsbottom,’ ” said Mrs. Broughton. But at length all 
marvels as to the Prince’s name were swallowed up in the still greater marvel at 
his continued absence ; and Mrs. Broughton, when the old Compte de Soissons 
complained, for a second time, of cramps in his stomach, was obliged to order up 
dinner , with many injunctions, however, that the rose soup and the geranium 
patés should be kept carefully hot. 

Dinner was served, and the party was seated, when every voice was silenced— 
every soup-spoon was suspended—as a letter, written on saffron-coloured paper, 
and compressed by a seal of about the circumference of a five-frane piece, rep- 
resenting (as it was afterwards observed) a box of Seidlitz powders, and support- 
ed by two tumblers, was brought to Mrs. Broughton. ‘Good God!” said Mr. 
Carlton, “that’s the Prince’s seal—some accident must have happened !—Don’t 
derange yourself, my dear Mrs. Broughton ;—pray permit me to read the letter, 
Mrs. Broughton.” Her heart heaving with disappointment and vexation, had 
hardly given a sign of assent, when Mr. Carlton had torn open the envelope, and 
reading to himself—** Ha! I said so! nothing, I was sure, but the most serious 
calamity, could have prevented the Prince's arrival. Shall I read?”—All eyes 
said yes ; all ears were ‘“‘arrect” and listening 

“The Prince of Seidlitz Powders is very sorry that he cannot do himself the ho- 
nour of waiting on Mrs. Broughton, in consequence of his sister, the Duchess of Ep- 
som Salts, being suddenly taken ill at Cheltenham.” 

It is needless to say that Mrs, and the Misses Broughton were universally 
condoled with. Most persons expressed themselves deeply grieved at the 
Prince's misfortune : some of this age of incredulity affected to believe that bis 
existence was all ‘a hoax ;” and that the various persons who supported it— 
including the porter of the Hoétel de Castille—were in the secret. Nay, some 
there were (foreigners themselves) who maintained that Mrs. Broughton’s affec- 
tion for foreign dignitaries had especially invited Mr. Carlton (so celebrated for 
the elaborate sarcasm of his temper) to this play on her credulity ; and that the 
hoax of the spurious title, however extravagant, was not half so ridiculous as 
the lady’s passion for real ones ! 

O PARENTS: GUARDIANS, & LADIES’ SEMINARIES—Young La- 

dies and Gentlemen requiring instruction at their own residence, in Writing, Re- 

citation, Arithmetic, Geometry, Geography, &c., may have lessons at convenient hours 

from a gentleman of very considerable experience in the Scholastic profession, recently 
from London. Address, post paid, to J. N. G.N., 138 Nassau Street. 
[Jan. 19.] 























NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
‘ew York. Liverpool. 

No. 1. Hibernia, Maxwell, j|Jan. 1, May |, Sept. 1,|/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
4. Roscoe, Rogers, ©. Oy: Pet Fh -  , e 
3. Canada, Wilson, “16, “ 16, “ 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
2. Sheffield, Hackstaff, oo. a a a. oe? 6] 
3. Pacific, R. L. Waite|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4. Geo. Washington|Holdrege, ee = €& © Of Reese 486, 
1. South America, |Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “* 16,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
2. John Jay, Holdrege, uM,” aa a ae Oh! CS, 
1, North America, |Macy, Mar. !,July 1, Nov.1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 

’ 4, Napoleon, Smith, * &” :6,.0 wae wm, 3.4 24, 
3. Britannia, Sketchley, “16, “ 16, “* 16,);May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
2. Birmingham,  ” ae”6hcMae oe SO ee 6, 
3. New York, Hoxie, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec.1,| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4. Silas Richards, |HMoldrege, ee ee a oe ee 
1. Caledonia, Graham, “16, “ 16, “ 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
2, Virginian, Harris, —t. tan hs Ce Be Ge * 








1 ’ 

Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five gmi- 
neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co, 2d. Line, Wm. and 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Creary & Co. 

No.1 ands, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wall street. No. 2 New Line. 
—Owners, Wood and Trimble, and Saml. Hicks & Sons.—No. 4. Packet Line. — 
Owners, Fish, Grinnell, & Co. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 











Ships. Masters. | Days ¢. Sailing from; Days of Sailing from 
‘ew= York. Havre. 

No, |. Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,'Mar. 20,July 20,Nov.20, 
2. Charlemagne, | Robinson, “ 10, “ 10, “ 10,/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
3. Havre, epeyster, iy @ie * oa fF i 16, 
1. Erie, J, Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,) “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, 
2. Albany, Hawkins, “ 10, “ 10, “ 10,;May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
3. Henri IV. J. Rockett, “me, “* 20, “ dl 0 *88. %: 10, 
1, France, E. Funk, April l, Aug. Lieb. * 3, * Oe MS, 
2. Fully, W.W. Pell; “ 10, “ 10, “ 10,)June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
3. Francois Ist, J. B. Pell, "es * * te wm Bh * 10, 
1. Rhone, Hathaway, |May 1,Sept.1, Jan. 1,, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, 
2. Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 10, “ 10, “ 10,)July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, 
3. Manchester, Weiderholdt! “ 20, “ 20, “ 20) “ 10, * 10, “ 10, 











Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds, 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

No.1. Consignees at Havre—Bonaffe, Boisgerard and Co. 

3 o. do. E. Quesnel, L’ Aine. 

Agents at New York, J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street. 

No. 3. Owners—C. Bo!ton, Fox and Livingston, No. 42 Broad-street. 
Boyd, 49 Wall-street. Consignees at Havre, Pitray, Viel, and Co. 

AGENTS FOR THE ALBION. 

United States.—J. H. Rathbone, Utica, N. Y, John A. Peacock, Congress,Hall, 
Albany, N. Y ; George Carr Grundy, Baltimore, Md; Henry Lawrence, Nw Or- 
leans, La.; D. Burnet, Paterson, N. J.; John Cornwall, Lexington, Ky.; J. B. Toul- 
min, Mobile, Ala.; T’. Strobic, Richmond, Va. ; Samuel Tiraxter, Fall River, Mass. ; 
J. F. Shores, Portsmouth, N. H.; H. Howe & Co., New Haven, Conn. ; John Pun- 
chard, 82 Cornhill, Boston, Mass.; M. Robinson, Providence, Rhode Islaud; S. J. 
Sylvester, J. Eichbaum, P. M. Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. D. Murrell, P-M. Lynchburgh, Va. ; 
H. 8. Waterhouse, P, M. Key West, Florida; Col. Whitney, P. M., Calais, Me. ; 
Rev. John Haughton, Cincinnati, Ohio; P. Thompson, Washington, D. C. : Henry 
White, Petersburgh, Va.; ©. Hall, Norfolk, Va.; Henry Price, Charlotteville, Va. ; 
W. W. Worsley, Louisville, Ky.; 'T. Watson, P, M., Newbern, N. C.; A. Campbell, 
Fayetteville, N. C.; D. B. Plant, Columbia, 8. C.; W. T. Williams, Savannah, Geo. ; 
Thomas F. Green, Milledgeville, Geo, ; John Mc Kewan, Philadelphia; Caleb C. Nor- 
ville, Nashville, Tenn.; Charles & Paschall, St, Louis Missouri. 

Upper Canada.—David Thornburn, Queenston ; J. Crooks, P. W., Niagara; H, 


Agent, J. FE. 








Mittleberger, D. P. M., St. Catherines; Henry Nellis, P. M., Grimsby; Abm. K. 
Smith, Hamilton; Matthew Crooks, Ancaster; Hiram Smith, Nelson; Duncan Camp- 
bell, P.M., Simeoe : J. Jackson, Brantford ; B. Shaw, St. Thomas; James S. Howard, 
P. M., York; W. Hands, P. M., Sandwich; D. Smart, P. M., Port Hope; J. G. Be- 
thune, P. M., Cobourg; J. H. Keeler, Colbourne ; Thos. Parker, P. M., Belleville ; 
Wm. Ireland, Hallowell; David John Smith, Kingston ; J. Taylor, Perth; Chas. Jones, 
Brockville ; H. Jones; Prescott; A. Mclean, Cornwall ; M. Connell, Bytown. 

Lower Canada.—Thomas A. Starke, Montreal: Mr. McVey, P. M., Isle aux Noix ; 
David Chisholme, P. M., Three Rivers ; Edward Pridham, P.M., Grenville, Ottawa ; 
Joseph Tardif, Quebec; Wm. Henry, Sherbrooke ; John Campbell, Union Hall, La 
Praine. 

Nova Scotia—Ciement H. Belcher, Halifax ; Henry Goudge, Windsor; Geo. Clip- 
man, Keutville; Wm. H. Lee, Annapolis ; G. Farish, Yarmouth; James 8S. 
White, Cumberland ; James Dawson. Pictou, Albion Mines. 

Prince Edward Island—J. & P. Macgowan, Charlottetown. 

New Brunswick—Moses H. Perley, Saint John; F. E. Beckwith, Frederictown ; 
W. End, Miramichi, &c. &c.: Peter Stubbs, Jr. St. Stephen: George Miller, St. 
Andrews. 

Navfoundland—A. Mac Gregor & Co., St. John. 

West Indies and South America—Robert S. Musson, Hamilton, Bermuda: A. 
Shedden, St. Georges, Bermuda; H. Anderson, Basin, St. Croix; Wm. Gordon, 


But | West End, St. Croix; Jno. Athill, P. M., Antigua; Neil McQueen, Nassau, N.P. ; 


Aug. F. Deane, Grand Key, Turks Island; Pattison & Webster, Demarara; A. 
Holmes, Montego Bay; F. H. Christen, Havanna; Don Juan J. Romero, Matanzas : 


“ To be sure, by all | Jos. Ayton. Carthagena ; J. Boulton, La Guayra; ‘Thos. Geo. Love, Buenos Ayres ; 
said Mrs. Broughton ; ‘ but only think of roses and geraniums being | W. T. Shannon, Jamaica Dispsteh, Kingston, Jamaica. 


CONDITIONS—Price of the ALBION, Stix Dollars per annum payable in advance. 


All persons becoming subscribers, will be expected to continue their subscriptions until 


‘ : , ; e reguler notification of relinquishment is sent to the Office, 
while roses and geraniums are evidently pointed out Y | Any person entering into a new term of subscription, and afierwards wishing to resign, 
It was the ear—as nobody | will be expected to continue through the half year so entered upon. All communica- 


or to either of the agents. 


knows better than you, Mrs. Broughton—which invented the famous Roman | tions to the Editor, or his agents must be post paid.—Published by JOHN S. BART- 
LETT, M. D. Proprietor, every Saturday, at the Office of the ALBION, No. 76 


dish of nighitingales’ tongues: so it was the nose which recommended to the 
Seidlitz Powders their hereditary passion for rose soup and geranium patés.” 
The company were assembled—the soup and the patés had arrived—Mr. Carl 


| Cedar-street, near Broadway, and forwarded by the Eastern, Northern, and Southern 


Mails on the same day; and delivered to subscribers in the City in the afternoon and 


evening of the day of publication. 
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